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officials, as well as anthropologists, have 
long realized that sorcery provides one of the most difficult 
problems of the culture contact situation. If real poisons were used 
the position would be clear, but in most western Pacific territories, 
if not all, this is not the case, and sorcerers rely upon magic alone to 
achieve their ends. If we agree that all magic is humbug, ought not 
this darker form of it to be stamped out ?—more particularly since 
its object is undoubtedly to cause injury. Or would it be better to 
ignore sorcery altogether? The Territories of Papua and New 
Guinea and the Condominium of the New Hebrides have all availed 
themselves of legal machinery to punish sorcerers. On the other 
hand in the British Solomon Island Protectorate when a few years 
ago a regulation was mooted for this purpose the Central Administra- 
tion, after an investigation, decided that this was unnecessary. 
The Native Ordinance of Papua declares: “‘ Sorcery is deceit, 
the lies of the sorcerer frighten many people ; therefore the sorcerer 
must be punished.” It sounds logical enough to punish a man for 
imposing upon the credulity of his fellows. In our own country we 
punish fortune tellers who derive gain from similar impositions. 
Yet one must bear in mind that the sorcerer is not in the least 
conscious of fraud. The natives also probably do not realize that 


_ he is being punished for deception. They imagine rather that the 
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2 SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 


authorities regard sorcery itself with disfavour, as they do head 
hunting and cannibalism. Another stumbling block is the difficulty 
of securing evidence to satisfy a court of law. Even if rites have 
been carried out they will have been performed in secret and without 
witnesses. The natives themselves rely almost invariably on 
magical divination for proof, a proceeding, needless to say, which 
does not find favour with a magistrate. 

Clearly something can be said both for the punishment of the 
sorcerer and for ignoring his existence. Which course is it advisable 
to take? No satisfactory answer is possible until an analysis has 
been made of the part sorcery plays in the particular society under 
consideration. Professor Malinowski has shown that in the Trobriand 
Islands of Papua the sorcerer backs up the authority of the chief.* 
Here then it may be better to encourage him. Chiefs are rare, 
however, in Melanesia, and different treatment may well be meted 
out elsewhere. In this paper I propose to analyse the rdéle of sorcery 
in the areas I know myself at first hand, Wogeo Island in New 
Guinea, and Malaita and Guadalcanal in the Solomons. Afterwards 
it will be possible to make suggestions. 


SORCERY IN WOoOGEO 


Wogeo, an extinct volcano about sixteen miles in circumference, 
is one of the largest of the Schouten Islands, a group lying thirty 
miles off the northern coast of New Guinea in the vicinity of the 
Sepik River. The island is divided into five districts in each of which 
are two or three villages. The society is organized on a basis of 
patrilineal clans, those of any one village being distinct from all the 
rest. At the head of the clan is an individual with the title of kokwal, 
a word I shall retain in this account as the position has several 
distinctive features which render the use of the terms chief and 
headman alike inadvisable. This man has considerable power. 
He has the duty of inaugurating and directing all communal under- 


1B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, London 1926. 

21 made an expedition to the Solomons in 1933 and another to New Guinea 
in 1934. Both were financed entirely by the Australian National Research Council. 
Information relating to the cultures concerned additional to that given here will be 
found in my two reports, Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 234-67 and Vol. V, pp. 308-37. 
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SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 3 


takings, such as, for example, the construction of overseas canoes 
and the planting of gardens to provide food for festivals. He is also 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order within his own 
group. 

Most of the adult males of Wogeo have at some time been away 
working in plantations on the mainland, but, although some changes 
have taken place, the culture has been affected remarkably little by 
European civilization. This no doubt is principally because no 
white man, until I went there, has ever lived on the island. Traders 
and recruiters call in occasionally, and once every year a district 
official and medical officer make a patrol, but life still goes on in 
very much the same way as it did a century ago. 

In common with other natives, the Wogeo islanders ascribe 
most of their ailments to non-natural causes. The exceptions are 
minor complaints, such as toothache, and those obviously due to 
prolonged exposure either to excessive heat or cold.* 

As a concomitant of this belief, death too is held to be unnatural. 
It is true that in theory the natives are prepared to admit that old 
people may in the normal course of events be expected to die, but in 
practice the deaths of even the most aged and decrepit are almost 
invariably put down to some supernatural agency. 

It is easy to ridicule such ideas, but after all the discovery of the 
connection between disease and bacteria is quite recent. The 
native attitude is not fundamentally different from that responsible 
for the inscription ‘“‘ Thy will be done” on a Christian tombstone. 
We still describe out-of-the-ordinary calamities as “‘ acts of God, ”’ 
and national disasters, such as earthquakes and wars, are by many 
regarded as punishments for former evil living.* 

In Wogeo it is not the gods who are blamed; most illnesses, 
except those of children, whether or not they result in death, are 
believed to be caused by sorcery. Childish complaints need not be 
discussed here as they are said to be due to the spirits of the dead 
having stolen away the “soul.” Nor is it necessary to speak of 


3 By our standards the weather is, of course, never cold at all, but when one has 
become acclimatized a drop of only a few degrees in the temperature sets one shivering. 
“My friend Dr. Lightoller tells me that in the course of ordinary practice in 
Sydney he finds many persons who regard sickness as “‘ judgments "’ for wickedness. 
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4 SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 


occasional illnesses held to have been caused by approaching the 
dwelling place of a spirit without taking proper precautions. Again, 
if death takes place after long-continued ill-health the man himself 
is very often blamed for having broken some religious taboo. Thus 
sorcery is thought to be responsible only for serious illnesses which 
are not fatal and deaths preceded by a very short illness. The type 
of sorcery which brings about the first is called by the natives bwab 
or muj, while that which kills outright is known as yabou. 


Bwab Sorcery. 


As one might have expected from their limited knowledge of 
physiology and complete ignorance of pathology, the natives do not 
distinguish all the separate disorders to which they are subject. 
Severe indigestion and appendicitis, for example, are both covered 
by the same word. Most of the diseases which are recognized have 
associated with them one or more systems of bwab sorcery, and 
performance of certain rites is in each case held to be sufficient to 
cause a person to be overcome by the disease. The exceptions are 
the minor complaints referred to above and long-continued wasting 
diseases, such as tuberculosis. Practically everybody in the 
community has a knowledge of at least one of these systems, and as a 
rule makes no secret of the fact, though if a man knows two or three 
he may confess to only one. This is to make sure that if he is angry 
with someone who is really powerful he can cause him to suffer 
without suspicion. I never had the slightest difficulty in collecting 
information about bwab, and many people permitted me to record 
their spells. Indeed I assisted several times when the necessary 
rites were being carried out. They are used primarily for the 
protection of fruit trees, nuts and palms. A native who wishes to 
ensure that his property will not be interfered with carries out a 
rite and then ties a bundle of leaves in a cleft stick near by to warn 
possible trespassers that they approach at their own risk (cf. Plate 
IVa). Ifthe villagers know which system has been used, as in most 
cases they do, then they are aware precisely of what this risk is. 
The disease may be yaws, tropical ulcers, bellyache, dysentery, 
or any one of a dozen more. 
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SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 5 


As a typical example of bwab I shall give here the system to 
produce gangosa, a particularly loathsome disease resembling 
leprosy which often results in the loss of the whole nose. Let us 
suppose that a clump of areca palms is to be protected. First a 
number of stalks of the wild ginger plant are collected. The following 
spell is then sung over them: 


O Noabahagi! O fish-hawk ! 

(Noabahagi is the mythical personage who is supposed 
to have used the spell first.) 

Your hand is sharp, your teeth are sharp ; 
Eat your face. 

(The spell is addressed primarily to the fish-hawk ; the 
“your face,’ however, is a reference not to the bird 
but to the victim.) 

I put you on the leaves below the areca palms. 
Eat the face of him who steals. 

Many holes. 

He lies sleepless, he howls at night : 

(Here a long drawn-out howl is given in imitation of 

the sick man.) 
He weeps at night. 
Morning comes and he sleeps not. 
Your claws dig in, pull hard. 
Your teeth are sharp. 
I put you on the road ; 
Watch well. 
A man steals my property ; 
Not his, mine. 
Eat blood, eat skin, eat nose. 
The centipedes bite, the black ants bite. 
The fish-hawk tears, the sting-ray stings. 
Eat your face.® 


5A short general account of Wogeo magic will be found in my “ Trading 
Expeditions in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 375-407. More detailed 
information will be included in an article entitled ‘‘ Mana,” to be published shortly 
in Oceania. 
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All the time the spell is sung the sorcerer has to imitate the 
motions of a fish-hawk tearing its prey. This bird is appealed to no 
doubt because the sore really does look as if something had been 
tearing away the flesh. The centipedes and ants are referred to 
because their bites are so painful. The same applies also to the 
sting-ray. 

When the spell is finished the sorcerer spits on the bundle of 


leaves, after which he ties it up where it can readily be seen to serve 
as a warning. 


Since magic is no respecter of persons, when the owner at some 
future time wishes to collect nuts from the palms he must perform 
another rite to render this one ineffective. A bundle of dried grass 
is tied together to form a miniature broom. He sweeps the trunks 
of the palms with this and at the same time sings a spell in which the 
sting-ray is told to swim away to the reef, and the ants and centipedes 
to crawl off to a mountain cave. The hawk is also addressed and 
asked to fly to the central peaks of the island or into the clouds 
above. He then goes through the motions of driving them away, 
after which he may help himself with impunity. 

Bwab, as well as safeguarding property, may also be employed 
for what might be regarded as less justifiable ends. If a man feels 
that he has been wronged or insulted he is apt to take vengeance by 
using his magic against the culprit. When it is performed with the 
object of causing sickness to a definite individual it is known not as 
bwab, but as muj. In this case the sorcerer, instead of hanging up 
the bespelled ginger leaves, places them on the road along which 
his enemy will walk or throws them over the fence into his garden. 


He imagines that if the man comes into contact with them he will 
inevitably be taken ill. 


Procedure in Sickness. 


Every system of bwab and mwj, in addition to a spell to cause 
the disease, has another to cure it. No case of gangosa occurred 
while I was in Wogeo, but I was told by the man who taught me the 


spell I have quoted that if there had been he would sing this one 
over the sick man. 
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SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 7 


O Yap! O Rog! 
(The two spirits who used the spell first.) 
The sore is dry. 
The sore is above Manam. 
The sore is above Bam. 

(Two active volcanoes near Wogeo ; they are mentioned 
because they are so hot and hence would dry anything 
up.) 

It is dry, it is tinder-wood. 
It is smooth, smooth bark. 

Next comes the address to a mythical ogre Kuakua, who every 
time he was wounded in battle grew stronger by sucking the blood. 
He is asked to drink up the blood from the sore, and then told to 
take it to the top of the tora tree, which is very tall and has light 
feathery branches at the top. This is in order to make the person’s 
head feel light again. The spell concludes with the mention of every 
part of the face with the words “smooth, no sores” after each. 
When it is finished the magician has to make a sucking noise in 
imitation of Kuakua. 

This spell is sung over certain leaves. They are then dropped 
into a bowl of water which the sick man has to drink. 

Whenever anyone was ill while I was on the island the normal 
procedure was always first to send for someone known to have a 
system associated with the particular disease. Once or twice the 
sick man said that he remembered approaching trees belonging to a 
person who he knew had protected them by performing magic to 
cause the disease with which he was afflicted. It was presumed 
that he must unwittingly have come into contact with the bespelled 
leaves. In these cases the man concerned was asked to carry out 
curative magic. When he was a relative of the victim, as he usually 
was, payment for his services was not offered. On other occasions 
no attempt was made to find out whose magic exactly was responsible, 
and people were content merely to send for the most convenient 
person to make the cure, though perhaps I ought to mention that 
the appropriate magic for a few of the diseases was known to only 
one man in the district. There was no theory that the spell of the 
same system which had caused the illness was necessary for the cure. 
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In all the examples I collected where two or three systems existed 
for one disease the spells were very similar. 


Sickness and Theft. 


I have never known of a person who when ill confessed that he 
had been stealing, nor for that matter of anyone who was suspected. 
The usual explanation was that he must accidentally have trodden 
on a bundle of leaves intended for someone else, or that he had 
knocked against a warning sign stuck on a tree for its legitimate 
protection. Petty thieving from orchards is rare, so that no doubt 
in reality the majority of people have nothing to confess. 

I asked my informants whether it was necessary for a man who 
had stolen some fruit or nuts and subsequently was taken ill to call 
in the owner to be cured. They told me no, and that anyone who 
had a spell for the particular disease would do. I then demanded 
to know what was the use of the magic if it did not ensure reparation, 
and if remedies can so easily be found. They replied that its efficacy 
depended upon the fact that no one willingly incurs the risk of 
illness, undoubtedly a reasonable assumption. Then too there is 
always the possibility, they said, that the magic may be a secret 
known only to the owner of the fruit. Finally if an orchard is 
robbed and someone is subsequently afflicted with the complaint 
with which it had been protected, then the owner is bound to find 
out. He then informs everybody and thus publicly shames the 
thief. 

Bwab sorcery when it is used to safeguard property is of obvious 
social value to the community because it helps to prevent theft. 
This it does because everybody believes firmly that it is effective. 
All attempts to convince the natives that their fears are groundless 
would be futile, and several men have told me how they had them- 
selves caused people who had injured them or robbed their orchards 
to become ill. 

It is easy to understand that the ordinary incidence of disease 
where the resistance of the patient is triumphant is perfectly 
consistent with the belief in sorcery. But it can be made to cover 
other cases. One woman in the same village as myself some years 
before lost the whole of her nose and upper lip before she recovered 
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SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 9 


from an attack of gangosa. Surely I said her relatives sent for help 
as soon as the disease showed itself? The natives fitted the mis- 
fortune into their theory by explaining that the magic had begun in 
the first place to work from the inside and made great headway 
before anyone realized what was happening. Other cases were 
explained in a similar manner, or else the excuse was offered that 
the healing magic had for some reason at first been performed 
incorrectly. 

I came into direct contact with one or two cases where the person 
instead of getting better became worse. One man contracted a bad 
ulcer on the thigh. People thought that this was an ordinary sore, 
and he was magically treated in the usual way. He grew steadily 
worse and, although he was still alive when I left the island, I think 
that he probably died soon after. The explanation offered was 
that the ulcer could not have been caused by bwabd after all, but that 
he was suffering because he had broken a religious taboo. Most 
persons in the course of the years have several times infringed taboos, 
so this assumption was a reasonable one. He was never told what 
people were saying, and right up to the last his relatives were still 
having magic performed, but everyone else was quite convinced 
that he was paying the penalty of his misdeeds. 

Another man who died after a very long illness was also treated 
by magic until all hope of recovery was abandoned. Again other 
people said that a broken taboo was responsible, though the relatives 
insisted that yabou sorcery must have been used against him. 
According to previous statements by these very same persons this 
could not have been true. They had insisted that yabou was very 
sudden in its effect. 


Sorcery and Vengeance. 


If bwab performs a useful purpose in that it serves as a protection 
against theft, can the same be said when a man employs muj to 
revenge himself for some injury he has received ? 

I must point out in this connection that the term mu covers 
spells not on!y to cause disease, but also to make taro shrivel up and 
die, to cause garden fences to rot quickly so that wild pigs can break 
through and eat the crop, to send village pigs away into the hills, 
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to drive away fish from a canoe, and so forth. This sort of magic is 
used to avenge every kind of real or fancied wrong. I knew one man 
who employed it against his wife’s lover, another against a man who 
owed him a debt which he refused to pay, a third against a woman 
who spurned his advances, and a fourth, also a rejected suitor, 
against his successful rival. Still another man performed mu for 
no other reason than that a man had more pigs than himself. 

It will be obvious at once that this magic serves in some respects 
to protect a person’s rights. The fear that he will be bewitched if 
he refuses to pay his debts may well be sufficient to make a man 
pay up, just as similar fears may prevent thefts. I do not suggest 
that everyone lives in constant dread of the consequences of offending 
other people, but merely that mu is a check against temptation. 
More than this, there is even something to be said when it is used 
purely for spite, though the natives themselves regard this as shabby 
and mean. A man strongly resents an accusation of having bewitched 
someone because there is a feeling that redress for grievances should 
be sought openly. At the same time I know full well from their 
own admissions in private that practically everyone has at some 
time or another performed muj without much excuse for doing so. 
The rites are carried out in secret, and a man does not boast of what 
he has done, except to his friends, because that would amount to 
taunting his enemy to his face, and if he is brave enough to do this 
he has no need to fall back on magic. Thus the person I have 
mentioned who attempted to bewitch his wife’s lover was afraid to 
say anything to him personally because he is the eldest son of a 
kokwal. Other men finding themselves in the same position either 
make an attack or demand compensation. Similarly the man who 
bewitched his more successful rival in a love affair would not have 
dared to let anyone except myself know what he had done because 
his action would be regarded as entirely unjustified. Mj for spite 
therefore does no harm to anyone. 

Observers in other societies have recorded cases of a man falling 
ill, presumably of a wholly imaginary complaint, because a person he 
had wronged announced publicly that he had carried out sorcery 
against him. This could not occur in Wogeo because, as I stated, 
performance of muj is never admitted, nor is it carried out in public. 
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Further I do not believe that wrong-doers are ever sick because they 
believe they have been bewitched. What happens is that when 
he falls ill, but not till then, a man with a guilty conscience ascribes 
the illness to sorcery. But the bad effects of morbid imaginings 
can be readily removed because every evil spell has a counter spell 
to neutralize its effect. 

When a magic rite has been carried out for the purpose of 
injuring someone the sorcerer is always convinced that he is 
responsible for any of the “‘ victim’s ”’ subsequent misfortunes. The 
mere fact that the illness with which the person has been afflicted 
may not be the one the rite was intended to produce does not seem 
to affect this belief in the least. I have even had two men confess, 
or I should rather say claim, that they were responsible for the 
illness of a third man I was trying to cure! Neither of them I knew 
had spells to cause that particular complaint. 

Mvuj thus enables a man to relieve his feelings when he is angry 
at an affront with the minimum of social disturbance. It gives him 
a chance to regain his equilibrium and at the same time preserve his 
own high opinion of himself intact. It is a safeguard for the 
personality which causes no inconvenience to anyone. In other 
words, it is the perfect safety valve. 


Yabou Sorcery. 


When we turn from bwab and mw to yabou it is at once 
apparent that we are confronting a different problem. No one will 
confess to a knowledge of yabou, but everyone believes that many 
other people have it. There is a general feeling that the residents 
of all other districts are probably sorcerers, and every kokwal is 
suspected, though all I asked gave mea denial. In the past some of 
them may have boasted openly, but they realize that this would 
to-day be dangerous on account of the threat of the government to 
imprison sorcerers. 

The natives believe that if a man with a knowledge of yabou 
wishes to kill an enemy he first takes care to learn something about his 
habits to find out where and at what time he is likely to be alone. 
Having discovered this he prepares his magical paraphernalia and 
then sets off with a couple of assistants to the spot. The latter fall 
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upon the victim and overpower him, after which a spell is recited to 
render him unconscious. They remove his clothing and pound his 
ribs and joints with stones until they are badly bruised. Then the 
sorcerer takes a dagger made either from black palm-wood or sting- 
ray spine and plunges it into his heart until the blood begins to well 
up. The sap of a tree known only to himself and other yabou 
sorcerers is poured into the wound. This is said to rot the bowels. 
A cut is also made under the tongue, and a spear-head may be thrust 
into the left flank. A leaf with magical properties is next laid on 
the wounds and has the effect of at once healing them without leaving 
a trace. Another leaf laid on the victim’s mouth makes him forget 
entirely what has occurred, or, according to other informants, 
renders him unable to speak about it. The assistants now retire, 
and the sorcerer restores him to consciousness. To do this he has 
to stand behind him, and as he sings the appropriate spell he waves 
his hand over the man’s face. As soon as life begins to return he 
retires behind a tree and watches to see what happens. If the victim 
goes straight to his clothing and puts it on all is well, but if he is 
dazed and staggers about the procedure may have to be gone through 
all over again. The conspirators then go off and immerse themselves 
completely in fresh water, after which they smear themselves under 
the arms with charcoal to drive away the spirit of the bewitched 
man. 
The victim goes off home as if nothing had happened. He may 
not feel any pain for a few days, but sooner or later his joints and ribs 
begin to ache on account of the hammering he has received. Shortly 
afterwards he becomes definitely ill, and always within about ten 
days he is dead. It is said that quite early his breath begins to 
become unpleasant owing to his rotten bowels, and the cut in the 
tongue also causes him soon to lose his power of coherent speech— 
that is he is delirious. As the sickness becomes worse he may in 
his lucid intervals complain of acute pain in one side, proof that a 
spear-head was inserted. He may be able only to lie on his back and 
breathe in gasps, though these symptoms are not universal, and at 
times acute dysentery sets in. No matter what happens, he either 
has no recollection of what has occurred or else is unable to speak 
about it. He may even deny that he has been bewitched. After 
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death the wounds have been known to open up again, though I 
never met anyone who had seen this happen. 

If death occurs suddenly that is in itself for the natives proof 
that yabou is responsible. An “ inquest,’”’ however, is held to provide 
confirmation and also to establish the sorcerer’s identity. This 
“inquest,” really a magical rite, can be conducted only by kokwals 
and one or two other leading men. The kokwal of the clan of the 
dead man is usually in charge. A feather which has first been laid 
on the corpse is placed inside a bamboo. This is then thrust through 
the wall of the house where the man died, and some time during the 
night the kokwal lays his hands on it, and after reciting appropriate 
spells, proceeds to ask the spirit a series of questions. He murmurs 
these under his breath, and they are quite inaudible to the by- 
standers. The questions are always framed in such a way that 
they may be answered with yes or no. Replies are given by the 
bamboo, a gentle swaying signifying no and violent motion yes. 

The name of the sorcerer is not made public unless the kokwal 
wishes to organize an expedition of vengeance. This is done 
only if the dead man occupied an important social position in the 
community. Otherwise no move is made, but the relatives rest 
assured that the kokwal will eventually kill the sorcerer by means of 
yabou. I should add that the “ inquest’”’ is nowadays held only 
very rarely, and I never witnessed it myself. The natives are in any 
case sceptical about its authenticity. They say that the kokwal 
probably knows already who is responsible and that the spirit does 
not really speak to him. It will be obvious enough that the bamboo 
can very readily be manipulated. 


Belief and Practice. 


The account of yabou is so fantastic that one would imagine 
no European could possibly accept it as true. Many residents in 
New Guinea, nevertheless, are so prone to believe any native tale 
dealing with the occult that sorcery of the yabou type—the pidgin 
term is “‘ sangguma’’—is in some quarters solemnly believed in. 
Amongst the natives, of course, there are no sceptics. The theory 
that the bewitched person always denies that anything has happened 
to him is a perfect alibi. 
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Two or three deaths while I was in Wogeo were attributed to 
yabou. The first undoubtedly was due to an attack of pneumonia. 
The man was a nonentity, and as the kokwal of his clan was too 
young to be very skilled in magic no “ inquest ” was held. I was not 
very familiar with the relatives, and I do not know whether they 
suspected any particular person, but I often heard them saying 
amongst themselves that they knew the sorcerer came from the 
Bagiau district, an area with which their own district was at the 
time carrying on a quarrel. 


A few weeks after this a man came running home from his gardens 
saying that he had been bitten bya snake. He was dead within a few 
hours, and as he lived several miles away from my home I was not 
able to see the body. Punctures were actually visible on his instep, 
and my neighbours were all sure that he did die of snakebite. His 
relatives, however, were perfectly convinced that he had been 
bewitched, and again someone from another district was blamed. 


Inquiries about the use of yabou in the past reveal that in the 
majority of cases a person from another district was held to have been 
responsible. Not only is this so, but as a rule informants, if their 
own relatives have been killed in this way, claim that the man 
who was at the time kokwal of the clan took vengeance by himself 
bewitching the sorcerer. I was in some instances able to make 
inquiries about these claims from the descendants of the sorcerer 
accused. I learnt that very often there had been no suspicion at all 
of yabou when he died. Some persons also made claims that their 
ancestors bewitched all who injured or offended them. These too 
were apparently not supported by the facts, since the descendants 
of the men who were supposed to have been bewitched denied the 
statement. 


The Wogeo districts are very jealous of each other, and in the 
past regular pitched battles took place. Bad weather, tempests and 
other misfortunes are still more often than not attributed to the 
spite of someone from the other side of the island. It would appear, 
therefore, that, if the belief in yabou itself is a result of failure to 
realize that death can be “ natural,” the practice of blaming another 
district is the outcome of traditional hostility, which it again 
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intensifies, a vicious circle.6 We have seen that the bamboo in 
the “‘inquest’’ can readily be manipulated. The kokwal who 
performs the rite is certainly not regularly a conscious fraud, but I 
am sure that the replies to the questions are entirely dictated by his 
previous convictions, as indeed the scepticism of the natives them- 
selves suggests. 

I have little doubt either that when a man claims that vengeance 
was always taken for the deaths of his ancestors he is not consciously 
aiming at deception. His statements are the result of a very 
understandable and very human desire to magnify himself and 
his kin. 


Yabou and Vengeance. 


What really happens when a death occurs suddenly is this. 
The fatality itself, save in very exceptional circumstances as in the 
case of snakebite, is sufficient to make everyone quite certain that 
yabou has been employed. Suspicion as a rule rests at once on 
another district, though if the dead man has had no serious quarrel 
with anyone from elsewhere a culprit is not definitely named. If he 
has done so, however, or if he has wronged a person from a distant 
village, then this man is selected as the probable malefactor by the 
relatives. An “ inquest ’’ may then be held, but if so the person 
who carries out the necessary rite does not disclose the information 
he obtains. In consequence he alone is regarded as possessing 
absolute proof of the identity of the culprit. This man who conducts 
the “ inquest,’ it must be remembered, is almost invariably the 
kokwal of the clan to which most of the relatives of the dead man 
belong. If he decides to make no open move they rest content in 
the belief that he will nevertheless avenge them at some time 
convenient to himself. Later on, it may be years afterwards, 
when the suspected culprit dies, they believe that the opportunity 
has at last presented itself and that vengeance has been achieved. 


6 In this connection it is of interest to compare Wogeo with Ontong Java. The 
community in Ontong Java is much more homogeneous since there are no rival 
districts, and even the smaller social groups are not very strongly differentiated. 
The natives believe that sorcery is occasionally practised, but most deaths are held 
to be caused by the spirits of the ancestors, who become angry when taboos are 
broken. (Vide my Law and Order in Polynesia, London 1934, Chap. IV.) 
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I think that in the past the kokwal may even have claimed responsi- 
bility, but as nowadays this would be too dangerous he sits back 
and allows rumours to circulate without contradicting them. 


The belief that kokwals have a knowledge of yabou and can 
wreak vengeance for wrongs done to them and their kin thus very 
materially enhances their prestige. Respect for authority is 
reinforced too by the fear that the kokwal concerned may use his 
power to cause the death of the offender even when he is a fellow 
clansman. Historical cases where this is supposed to have occurred 
are sometimes quoted. 


I have mentioned that when a member of the family of a kokwal 
dies and yabou is “‘ proven ’”’ the sorcerer, or rather the enemy of the 
dead man, is often murdered. Kokwals are so powerful that they 
can always organize an expedition of vengeance. Of course, too, 
they have no means of retaliation save open violence. Popular 
belief holds that they are sorcerers and can bewitch malefactors. 
But this is not in fact the case, so, if vengeance is to be taken at all 
a blow must be dealt openly. The victims of such murders are 
sometimes themselves kokwals. When this is so their clans are 
generally numerically smaller than those taking action against them, 
from which we may conclude that kokwals are murdered only when 
there is not much chance of reprisals. 


The last murder took place in 1929.7 The victim belonged to 
the Wonevaro district, where I lived. He was killed because he was 
supposed to have caused the death of the son of a kokwal from the 
other side of the island. The murderers were given assistance by 
some of the Wonevaro people, and no counter expedition was 
subsequently made against them. I gathered from several accounts 
that the murdered man was thoroughly moody and unsociable and 
in consequence highly unpopular in his own village. Some of the 
villagers told me that they had known all along that he was a sorcerer 
and were glad when he was despatched, as he was such a dangerous 


7Mr. V. B. Pennefather, formerly district officer of the Aitape administrative 
district, in which the Schouten Islands are included, tells me that regular annual 
patrols were begun in Wogeo in 1920. The murder in 1929, however, was never 
reported, and in consequence the guilty parties were not brought to justice. My 
friends told me all about it in confidence. 
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neighbour. His brother and son, as was natural, insisted that this 
was nonsense, and that the whole affair had been the result of a 
tragic mistake. 

Parallels to this case are provided by others from the past, and 
occasionally men have been accused of sorcery and murdered by their 
own fellow villagers. It was not always possible to obtain details, 
but I was able to prove beyond doubt that many of these men were 
either inordinately lazy or quarrelsome, or else unqualified rogues 
and scoundrels. I imagine that the accusation of practising yabou 
was the outcome of this unpopularity, just as when there is bad blood 
between districts any sudden death tends to be attributed to a man 
from the hostile area. We know that in medieval Europe unsociable 
persons were similarly liable to be suspected of witchcraft. It is 
just possible that some of the murdered men were eccentric only 
because of their independence of mind, and no doubt sometimes 
grave injustices were done. On the other hand the belief in yabou 
must have provided an effective excuse for getting rid of outlaws 
and other undesirables. 


Yabou and Daily Life. 


When a death occurs a wave of fear sweeps over the community, 
but in normal times people consider it a sufficient protection against 
yabou not to walk about alone. They admit that most sorcerers 
bewitch only those who seriously offend them, though it is true that 
some are said to go around killing out of pure malice. I was urged 
by one young man to use any influence I might have with the New 
Guinea Administration to see that yabou was stamped out, but as 
he was a notorious adulterer he had good reason to be worried. 


In the ordinary course of events the belief in yabou, like the 
belief in muj, serves as a sanction backing up certain rules of conduct. 
It would not be correct to say that the Wogeo natives avoid crime 
because they are afraid of sorcery, for most people are not normally 
tempted to commit crimes. The penalty is there, nevertheless—or 
rather it is believed to be there, which amounts to the same thing— 
to hold a person back on the rare occasions when temptation does 
assail him. Parents also inculcate habits of proper conduct in their 
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offspring by telling them how in the past yabou has been used against 
wrongdoers.® 

Yabou, even if it has no real existence, is thus in many ways as 
valuable to Wogeo society as bwab and muj. It helps to ensure 
that individual rights are respected and obligations carried out, and 
that the chief men are obeyed. The disadvantages lie in that it 
leads occasionally to murders and tends to increase local hostilities, 
though the latter is after all not of very great importance ; and also 
that while it provides an excuse for putting vagabonds and habitual 
criminals out of the way it may lead to the death of perfectly harmless 
persons. Such murders, however, have always been rare, and with 
the increase of European civilization they will necessarily become 
impossible. 


SORCERY IN MALAITA 


I carried out field work in the northern part of Malaita in the 
vicinity of Malu’u harbour, and my remarks must be understood as 
referring only to this area, though I may say that I believe that the 
native culture of the island is much the same throughout, despite its 
eighteen different languages. 


In Malaita there are two different types of natives, the professing 
Christians, who for the most part live near the coast, and those 
who still adhere as far as possible to their old customs. The whole 
island has been under control since 1928, and almost all the younger 
men go away to work on plantations for at least two or three years, 
but in the interior, life still preserves a good deal of its old colouring. 
The important consideration from our point of view is that the 
attitude of the ‘‘ heathen ”’ towards sorcery is different from that of 
their more sophisticated countrymen. 


Except in one or two cases where important mission centres 
have been established the natives do not live in villages, but in small 
homesteads. Further, husband and wife always have separate 
houses. Two or three brothers may share a dwelling, or a man may 
live alone with his sons. The houses of the women are always some 
distance away, sometimes as much as a quarter of a mile. Each 


8Cf. Law and Order, op. cit., pp. 163-5. 
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woman lives alone, and even in polygynous households the wives 
have separate dwellings. 

These natives have always been notorious as raiders and fighters, 
and the men still build their houses on ridges where they can easily 
be fortified. The walls are often made of thick slabs of wood as a 
protection against spears and arrows, and the doors are always 
extremely narrow, permitting ingress to one person only at a time 
(Plate IIB). Women, however, were not often killed, and their 
houses are of much more flimsy construction (Plate IITA). 

The principal social group is a territorial unit for which there 
is no native name. One cannot speak of it as a clan since a man 
always has the choice of aligning himself either with his father’s 
or his mother’s group. In an overwhelming majority of cases he 
follows his father, but he need not do so. Marriage too is permitted 
within the group provided certain close relatives are avoided. The 
whole country is divided up into areas with well-defined boundaries, 
each one of which is claimed by a distinct group. Some of these have 
as many as, at a guess, 150 members, for Malaita is quite well 
populated. 


Magic of Disease. 

Like Wogeo, Malaita has two systems of sorcery, one, called 
lila, roughly corresponding to bwab, and the other, so’o, corresponding 
to yabou.® 

Of the first I do not propose to speak since the differences 
between it and bwab are insignificant. One fact, nevertheless, is of 
sufficient interest for comment. Missions disapprove strongly of all 
magic and make every endeavour to prevent their converts from 
employing it for any purpose, including the preservation of their 
orchards. The natives make an attempt to overcome the difficulty 
by tacking notices on the trees to warn off intruders. Plate [VB 
shows one of these. In free translation it reads : ‘‘ You are forbidden 


®In the north the average is probably more than 35 to the square mile. 

10 The name /ilia is applied to the magic only when it is used for the protection 
of property. When it is used to cause disease directly, as with bwab, another name 
is applied. In Malaita magic also exists to cause taro gardens to wither, pigs to 
break fences, and so on. 
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to cut down this ivory nut palm ; by order, Tavoa.” There is no 
way of enforcing respect for a notice, though following on the lines 
of Lilia, some men add a sort of provisional curse. I read on one tree: 
‘“‘ These trees are not planted for nothing. If you steal the fruit 
may you have a sore mouth.’ But as, in addition to discouraging 
the use of magic, missions teach that all sorcery is really harmless, 
the result is that far more thefts occur amongst the Christians 
than amongst the “ heathen.” 


So’o. 

So’o is like yabou in that the accounts given are so fantastic that 
obviously it can never have been carried out. Similarly—and for 
obvious reasons—no one will ever confess to a knowledge of the 
requisite spells. The theory is that the sorcerer steals some of the 
food remains of his victim, recites a spell over them, and then calls 
up a spirit familiar to eat them. This being is supposed to be 
invisible to all but its master. In appearance it is the height of a 
child, very bent and shrivelled, with enormous quantities of long 
grizzled hair. Once the spirit has consumed the morsels of food the 
man inevitably dies. 

The identity of the sorcerer can be discovered only by magical 
means at an “‘ inquest.” The specialist who carries out this rite cuts 
some of the hair off the corpse, and after burial has taken place he 
burns it in a bamboo on top of the grave. Certain spirits then 
appear and guide him to the home of the sorcerer, where a light 
appears over the door. This light is taken as conclusive evidence of 
guilt. Several of my best informants swore that they had seen one 
of these lights after it had been pointed out, but I am sure that in 
reality they were the victims of their own imagination. 


In Malaita all deaths, not simply those which occur suddenly, 
are ascribed to sorcery. Coupled with this belief, however, one also 
finds another, namely that all deaths are the result of broken taboos. 
The natives argue that it is true that no one can die until he has been 
bewitched, but that magic is powerless to do harm so long as a man 


11 Other notices, freely translated, read, “ If you are seen stealing you will be 


spoken to,” and “If anyone.. .!” 
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is protected by the spirits of his ancestors. These become unwilling 
to shield him only if he angers them by breaking a religious taboo. 
Children who are too young to break taboos die on account of the 
sins of their parents. 

This spiritual sanction for death does not in the least absolve the 
sorcerer from blame, and informants say that in the past he was 
always put to death by the relatives of his victim. Raids were 
usually made at night, a fact which accounts for the fortification of 
the houses. In actual practice, despite these statements, only the 
deaths of important persons were avenged. As in Wogeo, the 
murdered man usually belonged to another territorial group and was 
often known to have been at enmity with the man he was supposed 
to have killed. In some cases persons from the same district were 
accused and put to death, but this did not often happen. 

After what I have said already there will be no need to go into 
details to convince the reader that ascriptions of sorcery were 
normally due to the hostility of neighbouring groups. Where the 
accused man and his supposed victim were of the same group then 
apparently the former was almost always a person whose death was a 
blessing to the community rather than a loss. The belief in so’o 
no doubt accentuated group rivalries, but it did provide a good excuse 
for putting scoundrels out of the way—though again it must be 
admitted that perhaps the person who was merely unusual some- 
times suffered. The idea that failure to respect the rights of one’s 
fellows might lead to death through sorcery must too have a created 
healthy attitude to the law. Indeed in the “ heathen” districts 
it still does. 

I have mentioned that in Wogeo people safeguard themselves, 
as far as possible, by always going about in couples. In Malaita 
this precaution is unnecessary, but the natives are always very careful 
about eating before strangers. When a feast is held the food is 
divided up, and each small group take their share to their own 
settlement before they consume it (Plate IIa).12 Even when he is 
casually chewing betel a man is always careful to retain the husk of 
his areca nut until he can burn it on his own fire. When at a dance 


12 The photograph was taken not in Malaita, but in Guadalcanal, where similar 
practices are carried out. 
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where many strangers were present I shared some sardines with a 
friend he put the empty tin into his basket to be destroyed later. 


Sorcery in Mission Areas. 


Amongst the mission converts in the district where I was living 
there is no longer any fear of so’o0, and not for many years now has a 
death been attributed to sorcery. The feeling is growing that 
acceptance of Christianity renders a man invulnerable. Some men 
certainly are careful of their food scraps when they have dealings 
with the “ heathen,’ but they are in the minority. The idea that 
death is due to the withdrawal of spiritual protection, however, 
still lingers. The ancestors are no longer held to be of any importance 
but their place has been taken by God. He is supposed to grow 
angry when His commandments are broken, and to vent His wrath 
by turning away His face from the sinner. The way is thus left 
open for disease. The native teacher has also replaced the specialist 
who used to conduct the “ inquest,” for it is his duty to pronounce 
which one of the man’s sins has caused his death. 

Another interesting carry-over from the old religion is that if a 
man fancies that someone has injured him he is apt, instead of 


performing magic to cause misfortune to overtake him, to pray that 
God will afflict him. This practice is naturally frowned upon by 
missionaries. 


SORCERY IN GUADALCANAL. 


From Malaita let us proceed to Guadalcanal. Again my field 
work was confined to the natives of one area, the north-eastern part 
of the island, and my information therefore relates only to them. 
The society here is divided into five matrilineal clans. The people 
live in villages, each one of which is made up of a series of hamlets. 
The bulk of the men in any hamlet are as a rule members of the 
same clan. There are no chiefs, and the wealthiest and most 
influential person in a hamlet acts as leader. 


Vetversi’ ovr. 
These natives also possess magic for the protection of property 
and the infliction of disease and misfortunes when a person has been 
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injured. There is no necessity, however, for me to deal with this 
here, as it is practically identical with the bwab and muj of Wogeo. 
I shall therefore pass directly to the sorcery believed to cause death. 
This is of two types, known respectively as vetvetst’ov1 and vele. 
The first, unlike yabou and so’o, is undoubtedly carried out. The 
sorcerer steals some of the food remains of the man he desires to kill 
and throws them into the shrine of an important spirit. Each clan 
has one of these shrines where pigs are periodically sacrificed. In 
outward appearance they resemble ordinary dwelling houses, 
except that they are sometimes decorated with the skulls and thigh 
bones of enemies killed in war (Plate IIIs). A large oven for cooking 
sacrificial pigs occupies most of the space inside, but generally a 
basket containing some relic given by the spirit to men in mythical 
times hangs from a central rafter. 

The villagers imagine that to profane so holy a place would 
lead to supernatural vengeance, so they approach it with extreme 
caution. Placing food remains inside is desecration, but the sorcerer 
recites spells to turn the wrath of the spirits from himself to the 
person to whom the food originally belonged. This man then falls 
sick, and it is thought that if the food is not removed he will perish. 

When a native of Guadalcanal is taken seriously ill his relatives 
send for a diviner to find out whether someone has carried out 
veivetsi’ovt against him. This man recites a spell over an areca nut, 
and then, holding it very tightly right up close to his lips (Plate Is), 
he proceeds to ask it questions. As with the “ inquest ”’ in Wogeo, 
these questions are framed so that they can be answered with yes 
or no. For no the nut remains still, but for yes it shakes violently, 
causing the diviner’s hand to quiver. Manipulation must obviously 
take place, but he is probably not often an imposter. If the 
performance reveals that veivetst’ovi is responsible for the illness the 
piece of food is recovered by magical means, and in theory the patient 
recovers. 

If on the other hand he grows still worse then everybody is 
ready with some excuse, as, for example, that a tiny fragment of 
food has been left behind in the shrine. 

Vetveist’ovr has I believe much the same function as mu in 
Wogeo. Fear that it may be used against them tends to make the 
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natives respect the rights of others and fulfil their own obligations, 
and further when a man is angry performance of the magic relieves 
his feelings but does no harm to anyone. 


Professor Elkin tells me that in Australia he has known of cases 
where natives have died after the public performance of magical 
rites to secure their death. The individuals concerned had been 
guilty of breaches of important tribal laws, and by the common 
consent of the tribe had merited their fate. One can understand that 
a man who found the hands of all his kinsmen against him might in 
despair lie down and die. But in Guadalcanal, which in this respect 
is probably typical of the whole of Melanesia, situations of this type 
never arise. Even the leading men never boast openly when they 
carry out sorcery against a member of their own community. Ifa 
man becomes ill his guilty conscience may make him think that he 
has been bewitched, and so cause him to grow worse, but his fears 
are readily overcome by curative magic. 


I have often heard Europeans in New Guinea and the Solomons 
say that they have known natives lie down and die because they 
thought they had been bewitched. I have never seen a case of this 
myself and find difficulty in believing that they ever occur, except 
when a native is alone in a completely strange environment. He 
might then be so utterly miserable that he would not want to eat. 
In this case his death would result from starvation, though he might 
in his own mind account for his decline by the belief that he had 
been bewitched.'* A susceptible person too if discovered in a grave 
breach of tribal custom might be ashamed and lose interest in food, 
just as another man might commit suicide. But in neither case 
would fear of sorcery really be responsible for his death. In ordinary 
circumstances, when a native is living in an environment to which 
he is accustomed, it is unlikely that he would die purely on account 


13] have heard of a French boy who was so miserable while carrying out 
compulsory military service that he took no care of himself when he caught a chill. 
This resulted in his death from pneumonia shortly afterwards. In the Solomons 
too when the firm of Lever’s tried out a batch of Rennell Island natives on one of 
their estates many of them died. Europeans have told me that some of these men 
were perfectly well the day before their death, but a boy who at the time was working 
on the same estate and who later became my cook assured me that they ate practically 
nothing. In this case new diseases may also have had an effect. 
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of his morbid imaginings when he can just as easily, and with more 
comfort to himself, believe in the remedy. Yabou and so’o alone are 
without counter magic, but then they are never carried out. Further 
they are suspected only after the sick man has become delirious or 
is dead ; that is when his own mental disposition cannot in the least 
affect the progress of his disease. 


Vele. 

Vele from all accounts is very much like yabou, and I did not 
come across anyone who claimed to practise it. A long myth which I 
need not go into here gives its origin and explans that earth from an 
island called Lau in the Cape Marsh group, off Guadalcanal, has 
certain deadly properties. A sorcerer who wishes to use vele takes 
some of this earth and puts it into a little basket. Holding this in 
his hand, he stands alongside a road along which he knows his victim 
will pass. As the man approaches he attracts his attention by 
whistling, and when he has caught his eye he begins to make passes 
before him with the basket. In a few moments the man collapses 
on the ground unconscious. The sorcerer now forces his mouth 
open and places the basket between his clenched teeth. Then he 
makes a series of incisions under the man’s fingernails with the aid 
of a sting-ray spine. The basket is removed, and further passes 
rouse the victim to consciousness once more. The sorcerer now 
says to him, ‘‘ Name me.” If the man is unable to do so he knows 
that the magic has done its work. The victim returns to his village, 
and as soon as he smells the smoke from his hearth he forgets all 
about what has happened. He continues in perfect health for a 
few days, but eventually succumbs. The diviner is called in, and as 
soon as vele has been diagnosed a special type of magic is quickly 
performed and a violent emetic administered. Should this be 
delayed he is sure to die. 

If this process is ever really carried out then the only possible 
conclusion is that vele sorcerers must have a knowledge of how to 
cause hypnosis. In our own society I understand that a person 
cannot be hypnotized against his will, and, since this must also be 
the case amongst natives, one might at first sight think the victim 
would always run away. One must bear in mind, however, that 
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they all believe implicitly in vele, and that they may therefore be 
too terrified to move or offer resistance. Professor Dawson of the 
Department of Psychiatry in the University of Sydney and Dr. 
Latham of the New South Wales Lunacy Board have assured me 
that in such conditions it would be quite possible for one man to 
kill another. 


Another point indicating that vele may be genuine is that 
natives sometimes come up before missionaries and district officials 
to hand over vele baskets, saying that they no longer wish to use them. 
I have seen some of these baskets, though I never met an ex-sorcerer. 
I was also told that in the past some of the leading men used to 
boast that they knew the secrets of vele. 


Despite this evidence I am by no means convinced that vele 
has any real existence. In former times important men had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by claiming to be sorcerers. It 
is true that persons suspected of bewitching other people were 
sometimes murdered, but not if they were leading men unless they 
were for some good reason thoroughly unpopular. Admissions to 
missionaries and district officers also may not be authentic. The 
ex-sorcerer when he hands over his basket achieves for himself a 
good deal of not unwelcome notoriety, and he is probably made 
much of if at the same time he is accepting Christianity. Finally 
if a person can be hypnotized into dying because he believes that he 
can be killed, why can he not be hypnotized into recovery? The 
magical rite I have mentioned is regarded as entirely efficacious 
if it is carried out in time.'4 

We shall never get to the truth of the matter unless a sorcerer 
is prepared to bewitch someone before witnesses—and if he is willing 
to do this perhaps no one will be agreeable to act as his victim. My 
own opinion, as I have said, is that vele is never really practised at all. 
If I am right then we have a complete parallel with yabou and so’o. 


14 Many natives give accounts of how at various times they narrowly escaped 
being bewitched. The explanation is probably to be sought in their own fears— 
“. . . In the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear!” 
I have also heard that attempts have been made on Europeans, but I never met 
a white man who claimed to have seen a sorcerer. 
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If on the other hand I am wrong, then I am sure that it is responsible 
for only a minute proportion of the deaths where it is suspected. 

Many of the natives in north-eastern Guadalcanal are professing 
Christians, but divination is still carried out for all illnesses, and 
“inquests”’ are often held after death.15 At least seventy-five 
per cent. of the deaths are attributed to vele, although some of them 
follow on illnesses of fairly long duration. Most of those which took 
place while I was there were obviously due to pneumonia or other 
pulmonary troubles, but vele was always blamed. The death of one 
woman I know was due to an abdominal tumour, and that of a man 
to some affection of the throat, but again the diviner held vele 
responsible. 


SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The general opinion of most Europeans, including government 
officials, in New Guinea and the Solomons, is that sorcery is in every 
way evil and harmful. We have seen that although it does 
occasionally lead to injustice, and it does accentuate traditional 
hostilities, it is not an unmixed evil. On the contrary it creates 
and maintains proper respect for the law and at the same time permits 


angry individuals to secure redress for their wrongs—at least to their 
own Satisfaction—-without causing inconvenience or general disruption 
in the community. The common assumption too that natives 
die when they think that they have been bewitched is entirely 
without foundation, at all events so far as Melanesia is concerned. 

If all this is granted, no doubt it will still be argued that the 
natives do not now live in primitive conditions, and if they have 
wrongs to be redressed they have a district officer to help them. 
Sorcery may have been useful in the past, but nowadays it is 
unnecessary and it ought therefore to be stamped out. I agree 
that it is anachronistic for natives under the rule of white men to 
think that anyone can have a spirit familiar to do his bidding, or that 
a person can cause the bowels of another to rot without leaving a trace 
of his handiwork—though many of the white men themselves believe 
it. I think too that we should work for the gradual elimination of the 


15 The “‘ inquest ” is conducted merely to establish whether veiveiss’ovi or vele 
has been responsible for the death, and the identity of the sorcerer is never disclosed. 
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belief in sorcery, though as we do so we must bear in mind that we 
are in some ways undermining the respect of the natives for the rights 
of others. The point to be decided is how best to achieve this 
eradication, by punishing sorcerers or by ignoring them. 


Conditions in the Solomons To-day. 


In the Solomons, except in the most exceptional circumstances, 
charges of sorcery are dismissed. The natives in Malaita believe that 
“inquests ”’ are also illegal, though whether this is so I do not know. 
In any case they are still sometimes held secretly in ‘‘ heathen ” 
homesteads, especially by the older men. The younger generation 
prefer to remain ignorant of the identity of sorcerers since murder is 
now forbidden. They say that they are afraid lest their rage will 
carry them away and make them do something they will afterwards 
regret. As vengeance by direct means is now impossible, an old 
ceremony has been adapted to meet the situation. After burial has 
taken place a pig is sacrificed more or less in secret by the relatives of 
the dead man and the kidneys burnt. While this is being done the 
priest of the social group to which he belonged offers up a prayer to 
the ancestral spirits urging them to kill the sorcerer. He is spoken 
of by name if he has been identified, but this is not considered to be 
at all necessary in order to secure his death. In any case, even if 
the name is mentioned, it is not broadcast, and only those present 
hear what is said. This ceremony is held to be completely effective, 
and everybody is convinced that he will die. Of course he does— 
eventually. Clearly this is only a new form of sorcery. 

The old men alone lament that they can no longer take the 
law into their own hands. The young men are too appreciative of 
the greater security they now enjoy to complain much, even if they 
do have to curb their rage. It is true that for a week or two after a 
death has occurred one hears on all sides murmurs against the 
government because, in forbidding vengeance, it is aiding the evil 
work of sorcerers, but these die down after this praying ceremony has 
been carried out. I have heard some people say too that the present 
depopulation is directly due to the work of sorcerers, who now need 
have no fear, but this again is a very conservative view and hardly 
acceptable to more than a minority. 
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Bearing in mind the present condition of Malaita, and the amount 
of civilization that has so far taken place, it seems to me that a 
good deal can be said for leaving things as they are. Certainly a 
district officer is available to redress wrongs, but as he has to look 
after 43,000 natives who are spread over 1500 square miles of 
territory he is not particularly accessible for minor complaints. 
Also, although there is a police force, the numbers are hardly adequate 
to prevent thefts and other crimes unaided. The belief in sorcery, 
however, is still sufficiently strong to be generally effective in securing 
respect for the law, and, as before, it serves as a harmless outlet for 
anger when injury has been done. The Malaita natives to-day in 
fact have all the advantages that can be derived from sorcery, while 
the one serious drawback, that it is apt to cause murders, has been 
removed. 


In the Christian areas the situation has gone one stage further, 
and, as I pointed out, the efficacy of magic is being questioned, at all 
events when it is dissociated from Christianity. The native who 
prays to God to destroy his enemies is, of course, carrying out a 
purely magical act. In some ways this is no doubt satisfactory, 
but I am inclined to think that until the natives are taught that a 
reasonable acceptance of property rights is essential to their well- 
being thieving will increase, in particular where gardens and orchards 
are concerned. This is a task to which missions might well devote 
some attention. 


The “‘ heathen’ in Guadalcanal still have their bwab and mwj, or 
rather the local equivalent, and also veiveis:’ov1, but as fighting 
and raiding have also been suppressed here, they are in a similar 
position to the unbelievers of Malaita. The Christians practice muj 
and, to a lesser extent, bwab, but they have I think given up 
veivetsi'ovt. The continued ascription of deaths to vele does therefore 
appear to be hard on them, since their fears are for something non- 
existent. Yet on the other hand I doubt whether they are any more 
worried by vele than we are by fear of disease. After a death has 
occurred it matters little to the survivors whether they blame 
sorcerers or bacteria. Precautions against vele are no more a nuisance 
than precautions against infection. Indeed the natives probably 
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find theirs less troublesome, for they become used to going everywhere 
in company from their early childhood. 


Sorcery and Punishment in Wogeo. 


European law provides for the punishment of Wogeo sorcerers, 
but contact has up to the present been so slight that not one of them 
has ever been dealt with. It is easy to guess, however, what would 
happen if the district officer paid more frequent visits. Charges 
I am sure would be laid repeatedly by each district against the 
inhabitants of the rest. Some indication of this was provided by an 
incident which occurred some weeks before I left the island. 

The wife of an important man had just died, and, as so often 
happens on such occasions, nerves were on edge because suspicions of 
yabou were in the air. A woman set off one morning for her garden on 
the hillside carrying her small daughter on her shoulders. Her 
husband was to follow in a few minutes. She was walking along, 
she told me at the time, thinking of the work she had to do, when 
suddenly her dog, which had been trotting on ahead, stopped in the 
middle of the road and began to bark. She did not investigate 
but ran back to the village as fast as she could, screaming “‘ Yabou !”’ 
She actually had seen no one, and the dog was in all probability 
barking at a wild pig, but within a quarter of an hour the whole 
village was talking about her narrow escape. Everyone was 
convinced that if the dog had not given her warning she and her 
daughter would have been bewitched. I accompanied a crowd of 
men who set out to discover whether the sorcerers had left any trace 
of their presence. The ground was soft, but no footprints were 
visible, and no branches had been broken from the bushes alongside 
the road, though I am certain that no one could have penetrated 
into the forest without hacking a passage with a knife. My 
companions assured me that sorcerers are adepts at covering their 
tracks, but I am positive that no one was ever there, and that the 
woman’s own nervy condition was responsible for the fright that she 
had had. 

The news travelled quickly over the district, and that afternoon 
a man came along to say that earlier in the day he had seen two men 
from the other side of the island walking in the hills. Suspicion 
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naturally fell upon them, and within less than three days I overheard 
someone in a conversation speaking as if the woman had actually 
seen them attempting to bewitch her. I suppose that really they 
had an assignation with two girls. 

No move was made to punish these young men, but a charge 
would certainly have been laid if the district officer had been available. 
No evidence could ever have been produced against them, but so 
confident were the relatives of the woman of their guilt that I think 
they might have been able to persuade her to perjure herself to secure 
their imprisonment. Nor could they be blamed, for they were sure 
that the men were sorcerers, and this would have been an effective 
method of ensuring that they were punished. 

It will be obvious from what I have said in the earlier parts of 
the paper that evidence can never be produced to substantiate a 
charge of sorcery, for even if a rite had been carried out, as for 
example with mw, it will always have been done in secret and without 
witnesses. Yet in one of His Majesty’s prisons in New Guinea seven 
yabou sorcerers are at present serving sentences.!® 

If the Wogeo natives once found that perjury worked satis- 
factorily for ends held to be legitimate they would I daresay begin 
to accuse each other in order to satisfy all kinds of grievances. Indeed 
this is what Dr. Fortune found had happened in Dobu, where he 
carried out field work.1? 

One must also bear in mind that as muj is just as much sorcery 
as yabou, then every native is guilty. The Administration would 
be acting illegically if it punished only those against whom an 
accusation had been made. The result I am sure would be increased 
disrespect for so haphazard a justice and general irritation with 
British rule, both of which would be in every way deplorable. 

Finally if we do wish the belief in sorcery to be eventually 
eliminated are we not defeating our own ends by punishing sorcerers ? 
The natives do not realize that these men are paying the price of 
their deceit, but imagine instead that we regard them as evil-doers 
because we also believe in the efficacy of their rites and spells. 


16 Yabou is peculiar to Wogeo, but sorcery of a similar type is practised elsewhere. 
The pidgin term is “ sangguma”’ (vide supra). 
17 R. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, London 1932, Appendix III. 
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The only possible conclusion to be drawn from the material here 
presented is that the best way to fight sorcerers is to leave them 
alone. We cannot make the natives cease to believe in them by 
legislation. Any attempt to do so will rather confirm their opinions. 
We shall have to wait until more enlightened ideas have been 
absorbed—and by that time sorcery will of necessity have ceased, 
for its efficacy depends entirely upon the credulity of the victims. 


H. Ian HoGBIN 
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SORCERY AND ADMINISTRATION. PLATE II. 


A. Arranging the food for a feast in the Solomon Islands. Each person takes 
his share to his own home for fear that if he eats in public some of the remains 
mav be stolen by a sorcerer. 


B. Home of a married man in Malaita. Note the thick wooden slabs forming 
the walls, and also the small door. 
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DEATH AND DEFERRED MOURNING CEREMONIES IN THE 
FORREST RIVER TRIBES, NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA! 


By Puytiis M. KABERRY 


eet Northern Kimberley tribes adopt what has almost come 

to be regarded as the “normal” primitive attitude towards 
death, viz. that it may be traced back to supernatural rather than to 
natural causes. There is the obvious exception of a mortal spear 
wound either received in a fight, or in punishment for adultery or 
marriage with a woman in the wrong kinship relation, such as 
classificatory mother, daughter, sister, father’s sister, mother’s 
brother’s wife, etc. But owing to the fear of missionaries and police 
such marriages occur nowadays with frequency and with impunity. 
Hence at present the medicine men enjoy what is practically a 
monopoly as the agents of death in a community. 


The aborigines with whom I discussed the matter did not 
evince any particular horror of the medicine man or gayura; they 
were perfectly conversant with his methods and powers, and several 
men had the reputation of being “clever”’ men or barumaynart. 
Actually there is very little difference between the two, every 
barumaynari being a potential gayura. The former also can see the 
spirits of the dead (zuari), can go up behind the stars on a piece of 
string or on Brimurer the rainbow serpent, cure people and detect 
the shadow of a murderer over a corpse. He was treated with a 
certain amount of respect as one on familiar terms with things and 
beings feared by ordinary men and women. Emphasis was laid 
on the less anti-social aspects of his character. 


Marital infidelity, suspicion of having harmed a relative, refusal 
of food and tobacco—all justly provoke resentment, but once a 
man’s desire for retaliation has carried him so far as to encompass 


1 This article is based on research work carried out for the Australian National 
Research Council in Northern Kimberley in 1934. It formed the substance of 
a lecture given to the Anthropological Society of New South Wales in 1935. 
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the death of his victim through black magic, he puts himself in an 
“* illegal ’’ position : he becomes in turn the victim of the revengeful 
kin of the dead man : his grievances are brushed aside and he might 
just as well be another Iago with “‘ a motiveless motive ”’ ! 


Professor Elkin has already described the procedure of the 
gayura and barumaynart in Oceania.2 Briefly the former obtains 
certain magical objects, lina (teeth of the spirits of the dead), quartz 
stones and kandila either from Agula, a spirit who lives behind the 
stars, or from the rainbow serpent. He may waylay a man and 
insert the “teeth” and stones in his chest, hips, buttocks and 
thighs. The man then sickens and dies. The gayura, who is some- 
thing of a Proteus, may assume any form at will, e.g. a wild turkey, 
a native companion, a willy-willy or a poison snake. Women are 
also held responsible for some of the misfortunes visited upon the 
community, though the powers of such a female barumaynari are 
more limited than those of her male confrére, since she can induce 
fits, but not inflict death. She also can see the spirits of the dead, 
go up to the sky on a string and cure the sick by the insertion of 
kandila. Some women employ a white poison, which comes from 
the East Kimberley and Northern Territory, and which, when 
mixed with personal leavings or placed in tea or some other 
drink, produces grave physical disorders. They also put it in their 
fighting sticks, but these must be left in the shade as the sun is 
considered inimical to their virtue. 


When a man sickens, the other men sit round and “sing” 
him, or they may force him to drink water with which they have 
washed the hair under his arms. Some of the women know songs 
to cure toothache and other bodily pains. If these methods fail to 
effect a cure, a barumaynarit may insert kandila, which will close up 
the wounds made by the “ teeth” and stones of the gayura. 


Unfortunately or fortunately a death did not occur during 
my stay, so I was not able to observe at first hand the emotional 
reactions which follow upon such a crisis. I have contented myself 
with giving a brief account which agrees substantially with Professor 


2 A. P. Elkin, “ The Rainbow Serpent Myth in N.W. Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
P- 349- 
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Elkin’s findings on the same subject. When a man dies, his brothers 
and sisters, wife and brothers-in-law paint themselves with white 
clay and charcoal, but do not approach the corpse. Formerly all 
would have gashed their heads, but a headman of the Kular horde 
has recently forbidden this because of the possibility of injuring the 
brain, and his orders have been carried out not only by his own horde, 
but also by the other Forrest River tribes. 

Members of the other generation levels do not paint themselves, 
but they may handle the corpse : a man or woman, according to the 
sex of the deceased, removes the body hair, which may be made 
into a hair belt and used to summon distant relatives to the final 
mourning ceremonies.* They also cry over the man’s own hair belt 
and give it into the keeping of the mother’s brother or of an old 
woman, probably his mother. The Nulamo send the body hair to 
the Kular to be spun into a ball which is used to discover the murderer 
or moeynari. One person holds the ball, while another twists the 
thread and repeats the names of all who might be implicated in the 
murder. If the thread snaps at the calling of a name, then that 
person is the murderer. The Kular horde follows a similar practice, 
and the hair may be later requisitioned for another “ inquest.” 
One of the functions of the barumaynari includes the divination of 
the murderer. He looks for the latter’s shadow near the corpse, 
and amongst the Kular and Arawari he may examine the intestines 
of a kangaroo which has just been brought in and find a hair belonging 
to the culprit. The spinning of human hair leaves the designation 
of the murderer open to chance, whilst in the last two methods the 
barumaynart would probably rely on his own knowledge of camp 
quarrels or of those who had borne a grudge against the deceased.4 

If the identity of the murderer remains thus far unrevealed, 
the relatives may wait till the final mourning ceremonies, when the 
bones are tied up in paper bark, and the names again called. 
If nothing happens, some of the men take the dead man’s collarbone, 
wrap it in green weed, place it in a hollow log, under which a fire 
has been lit. Evidently this achieves the same result as subjecting 


3 Vide A. P. Elkin: Unpublished field notes. 


“One gayura had come in a willy-willy which had swept a child into a river 
because its parents had refused him food. The child was drowned. 
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the murderer to a similar operation. His voice will be heard by the 
onlookers and he will sicken and die. Public resentment thus finds 
an outlet, but the supernatural punishment is not always allowed to 
take its natural course. If someone becomes ill, suspicion 
immediately fastens on him and formerly he would have been in 
great danger of his life. I saw one instance where a man became 
sick and recovered: some of the others accused him of being the 
murderer. He denied it vehemently and probably the presence of 
the mission prevented any further action being taken beyond a 
little spasmodic spear throwing. In the atmosphere of tension 
created by an inter-tribal meeting, it is almost inevitable that the 
afflicted relatives should resort to a more violent method of 
precipitating supernatural justice. 

If a barumaynan decides that a certain person is guilty, he 
will point him out to the kin of the dead, and these will go forth and 
kill him ; or else the barwmaynari himself may insert some of his 
magical objects into the supposed murderer, for which he will receive 
spears and tobacco in return for his services. I was also told that he 
slept with the wife of one of the brothers. It must be realized of 
course that these things take place concurrently, but one cannot 
give an impressionistic account here. 

The Forrest River tribes practise tree-burial for all but the very 
young and the very old. The latter are referred to as “ close-up- 
dead,’’> and therefore socially unimportant. Amongst the Nulamo 
the old men and women collect the body juices on stones lying 
beneath the platform and drink them. In the Wirngir horde, the 
father, mother, mother’s sister and mother’s brother choose a tree, 
and prop two sticks for the men and two for the women against it. 
They climb into the tree, and the corpse is handed up to them by 
classificatory father, mother, mother’s sister and mother’s brother.® 
Those in the tree murmur “ brrr-rr-rrrr’”’ to drive away the zuari, 
and to prevent it following them later ; they cover up the body with 
bark and branches. Afterwards the men return to the tree and 
smear themselves with the body juices, either as a protection or 


5 Vide A. P. Elkin, of. cit. 


* Mr. T. G. Crooks of Wyndham told me that the head of the corpse points in 
the direction of its horde country. 
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perhaps as a means of absorbing the strength of the dead. This 
explanation may also apply to the similar rite of the Nulamo. The 
Forrest River tribes sometimes inter the body and stones are arranged 
in an oval above the grave; when the time arrives for the final 
mourning ceremonies the bones are disinterred. 

An interesting example of the diffusion of customs is the adoption 
of this tree burial and subsequent rites by the Nulamo since the 
advent of the European. Formerly they ate the corpse, having first 
placed it on four forked sticks and lit a fire beneath. This has 
been abandoned though I was told of one or two recent cases. 

None of a man’s own generation may approach the corpse, 
but the restrictions on the widow are even more severe than those 
on the rest of the community. She with her children must leave her 
husband’s country and remain away from three to six years. The 
children may return to cry over the bones, but neither she nor the 
brothers-in-law, wunoy, must come into contact with the bones. 
Furthermore amongst the Kular and Wirngir hordes a widow cuts 
off all her body hair and burns it, and a Wolma widow will not wear 
her hair belt until she has ceased to paint herself with charcoal. 
All widows observe a tabu on meat and a Nulamo widow will not 
climb a tree for sugar bag, or go near a river, i.e. she will not expose 
herself to the possibility of an accident, since her husband is pictured 
as trying to bring about her death also. The widow and everyone 
else refrain from using the dead man’s name, but I found that in 
taking genealogies it was always the wife who displayed the greatest 
reluctance in uttering it. One is apt to think of this avoidance as a 
mere convention devoid of all emotional content, but on one occasion 
an old woman who had refused to give me her husband’s name 
overheard one of the women whisper it to me. Immediately she 
began to cry and the others were all compunction. She had an 
additional cause for her grief in that the missionary had insisted on 
burying her husband in the cemetery, with the consequence that the 
mourning rites could not be performed, nor his bones taken back to 
his country. His zuari was still at large and followed the old woman 
about and visited her in the camp at night. She was afraid that the 
mere mention of his name would bring him to her side again. 
Incidentally there is no reason why the aborigines should not retain 
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this method of disposing of the dead, since there is nothing intrinsically 
unhygienic or objectionable about it: and as I shall demonstrate 
later these ceremonies fulfil a most important function in their 
social life. 

The moieties do not appear to play any part, and it is rather a 
matter of a division into generation levels,’ in which the first and 
second ascending generations handle the body and perform the 
necessary rites, while the generation of the deceased avoids it. 
Grief and fear seem to be the dominant emotions, but they are 
expected to assume an intenser form on the part of the widow. The 
strength of the marriage tie receives full recognition in the protracted 
separation of the woman from the husband’s country and his kin, in 
the gashing of her head, the removal of all body hair (perhaps in 
imitation of a similar operation on the man), in the observance of 
certain tabus and in concealment whenever the zwart of her husband 
is reported to be in the camp. These all signify the break-up of 
her family life and her own economic, social and personal loss. The 
old men may decide whether she is to marry the younger brother, 
providing he has avoided her mother, or she may go to another 
man. Some of the old women do not marry again; I met three 
such wandering about the Wirngir horde country alone, although 
occasionally they camped with the headman, his wife and her 
sister. 


The bones are left in the tree until the flesh has rotted away, 
but before going on to describe the final mourning ceremonies I 
shall indicate just what has been happening to the spirit of the man 
after his death. It is practically impossible to obtain a consistent 
or coherent account of the fate of the gzuart; their ideas on the 
after-life are just about as vague as our own. Whenever the blacks 
see a shooting star, they say that someone has died. The Lyne 
River tribes declare that the flesh changes into a star, while the 
Andedja and Yeidji believe this only applies to barumaynan. When 
the latter dies, a spirit comes for him with a big star and takes him 
to Niligu, the land of the dead, with his dog in his arms. The dog 
digs a hole for him, so that he may enter. When a woman 


? Vide A. P. Elkin, op. cit. 
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barumaynari dies she waits for her child in Niligu, and then takes 
it up to the sky and their flesh becomes a star. Ordinary people 
go to Niligu, where the daughters of Bundulmiri, a great man, hide 
it in a paper-bark. Bundilmiri finds it, knocks the spirit on the 
head with a fighting club, and kills it again! He then gives it horns, 
long nails and a large eye, which I imagine is something like a cyclop’s 
eye. The spirit remains with Wolara until the bones are tied up in 
the durdu or paper bark. Inconsistently, the natives also seem to 
believe that the zuari stays by the body and follows the widow 
about. The Kular and Lyne River tribes assert that young children 
return to the pool where they were found by their fathers, and change 
again into spirit children and await reincarnation, though not 
necessarily in the same mother. Some of the Nulamo women said 
that they did not fear the spirits of their relatives who warned them 
of impending danger, and who gave the men new corroborees. But 
the general attitude towards the zuart is one of fear, and twenty 
years’ contact with the whites have done little to lessen it in 
any way. 

The bones are cleaned by men of the first ascending generation 
and smeared with their own arm-blood, so that the spirit will not 
harm them or take away the durdu. This explanation conflicts 
with the general assumption that the spirit desires above all that 
his bones should be returned to his country as soon as possible ; 
probably the shedding of their sacred blood is a protection against 
dangerous supernatural influences. The women do not attend this 
rite but they are fully cognizant of all the details. The bones are 
then covered with gum, red and yellow ochre, and wrapped up in a 
paper bark bound with human hair. The durdu may be painted 
with red and yellow ochre as amongst the Nulamo, or merely with 
white clay as amongst the Arawari. 

The deferred mourning ceremonies present one of the most 
spectacular features of tribal life: they embrace a complex set of 
activities, some of which directly centre on the main object—the 
crying over the durdu—whilst others are coincident upon the 
assembling of a large number of people together. Weather conditions 
and an adequate food supply determine their occurrence, and these 
are most favourable in the dry season or winter, between June and 
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August. It is practically impossible here to convey the pitch of 
excitement and expectation that the prospect of an event of this 
kind engenders. It is not that their ordinary life is dull or one of 
boredom, but such a gathering brings in its train the meeting of 
relatives who have been separated for a long period, painting and 
personal adornment, corroborees and the ceremonies themselves, 
which are essentially dramatic in their expression and in their 
appeal to participants and onlookers alike. 

I was fortunate enough to be able to witness two of these 
ceremonies, one of which was a comparatively small affair, whilst 
the other included members of the Nulamo, Wolyamiri, Arawari, 
Arnga, Andedja, Yeidji, Lyne River and Bembar tribes. It was 
held at Bremla on the southern side of the Forrest River, about 
three miles from the mission, about the beginning of August, 1934. 
Two men had died the previous year in the Arawari territory, one 
was an Arnga man belonging to the Barangalla horde, the other an 
Andedja man of the Kular tribe. The mission blacks, i.e. the 
Yeidji tribe, some of the Kular, the Arnga and Lyne River tribes 
had come to cry over the durdu. Generally a definite opposition 
manifests itself between those who bring it and those who mourn 
over it at a later date. Suspicion falls on the men, in whose country 
the man died, and they are not backward in denying their guilt and 
making counter accusations. Besides these two factions, there were 
those who had grievances to settle and the remainder consisted 
of onlookers. 

Messengers were sent out to hasten the visitors or to ascertain 
the date of their arrival. For days—weeks—ahead the subject 
had been discussed, and each batch of newcomers increased the 
already-existing tension. All adopted a belligerent attitude, which 
may or may not have been assumed for the occasion : when visitors 
approached they made a feint of throwing their spears; there was 
an outburst of barking from 30 or 40 camp dogs and a rush to remove 
the old women out of harm’s way. However no one was hurt. 
They camped on the side nearest their own country and engaged in 
talk with the men of the other hordes. Just before the crying over 
the durdu, some Arawari men brought a Kular youth over to a 
group of his countrymen. They all wept and wailed together, and 
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the Arawari gave presents in compensation (I gather) for keeping 
him for a long period away from his country. This brings out very 
clearly the tie between a man and his horde. 

The visitors concealed the bundle of bones from the others, 
and never mentioned it in the presence of the mourners. Until 
these people have performed their duties towards the durdu, they 
avoid all reference to the dead man or to his bones, for they have 
most to fear from his spirit. 

There was a general exodus of all the adults from the mission 
one Saturday and Sunday, since there was no work done on these 
days and they had therefore been chosen for the event. The Yeidji, 
Arnga and Lyne River tribes stopped half way to Bremla to paint 
themselves up with red and yellow ochre and white clay. About 
noon they appeared in single file along the track ; then they spread 
out and advanced in a line, drumming the earth with their feet 
while their bodies formed a dark moving mass beneath the slender 
shafts of the spears. Suddenly they halted: their spears clashed 
together and they shouted ‘‘ Wai—ye—.’’ So they stamped their 
way on till they had crossed a small creek and reached the main 
camp on the other side. In the meantime the Kular and Arawari 
had fallen back to another point about a mile away. The women had 
kindled a smoke fire, and all “‘ smoked’” themselves as a protection 
against the zuwart and spear wounds. 

At this stage a pause ensued in the proceedings: the men split 
up into horde groups, stood around talking, or eating their midday 
meal. Every now and again a headman would harangue his men 
and order them not to throw spears first. Some of the men who 
bore a grudge against someone threw spears, and thereby elicited 
cries of indignation if any old women or very young children happened 
to be in the vicinity. The younger men became more and more 
restive and began to leap up and down in front of the others inciting 
them to go forward again. Finally they all moved off; this time 
the women ran ahead, waving green leaves. They all drew up about 
three hundred yards away from the Arawari who had been waiting 
for them. Spears were hurled spasmodically, but a long parley 
followed, as a prelude to the real fight. Certain conventions were 
observed, and three Arawari men approached the Yeidji, brandishing 
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their spears, without any attempt being made to wound them. 
Their personal safety was inviolate, like that of a herald or of an 
ambassador. They bounded up and down before the group, 
gesticulating, speaking violently, levelling charge and counter- 
charge ; they returned to their own men, whereupon some of the 
Yeidji went over to the Arawari and replied to the accusations. 

These discussions centred mainly on the identity of the 
murderers. In this instance three men were suspected, but they 
had taken refuge amongst the Gangalu, a Lyne River horde. The 
position was complicated by the fact that a specific accusation 
involved the resurrection of past grievances and murders. Subse- 
quently the Arawari declared that the opposing side was guilty of 
the death of an old man, which had occurred some years previously. 
The defendant however stepped forth, cast off his hair belt and 
handkerchief, let fall his spears and spear-thrower, stood there 
defenceless and challenged them to see the shadow of the dead man. 
This assertion of his innocence was accepted. 

These meetings also provide the opportunity for dealing with 
all infringements of social law. Those who marry irregularly are 
held accountable to society for their action; at the same time 
members of their own horde will probably support them against 
other hordes. One boy had married his classificatory sister, and 
would have been put to death before the existence of the mission. 
When challenged in this instance, the headman of the Yeidji tribe 
stood beside him. Afterwards when he was standing alone, a spear 
aimed at him entered his mother’s sister’s foot instead. Very often 
disputes will rise over a woman who has either run away to or been 
stolen by another man. The quarrel will be settled at this meeting, 
and the man if successful, will hand over spears in compensation 
to the woman’s first husband. 

This parleying lasted for about an hour and a_ half. 
Suddenly the Yeidji came together, ran down the plain, wheeled 
and in a minute the fight had begun in earnest. Needless to say 
fear of the police and the mission make death extremely improbable ; 
and besides there is the fact that although the aborigines are expert 
in throwing spears, they appear to be even more skilled in evading 
them. The women stood around on the outskirts, and some of 
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them began a fight of their own with fighting sticks. The more 
timorous retreated to the hill behind me, and a few intrepid Amazons 
entered the arena and tried to wrest the spears, spear-throwers 
and boomerangs from the men. 


The casualties were slight: one man received a wound in the 
leg, with a wire spear and another was gashed on the shin with a 
boomerang. After this, the headmen gave the word that the 
fighting was to cease, and in spite of the reluctance of a few youthful 
firebrands, they all returned to the main camp at Bremla. That 
night corroborees were held, including the Wa:nga to drive zuari 
away, besides others of a more general character. Theoretically 
all the disputes should have been dealt with prior to the crying over 
the “‘ bundle”’ the next day, but as usual the incalculable human 
element entered in: the suspected man had fled to Umbeli, eighteen 
miles away from Bremla: the Arawari wished to revenge the 
wounding of one of their tribe,and lastly no restitution had been 
made by those who had married irregularly. Nevertheless all had 
enjoyed the fight, although it is possible that formerly it would have 
been more conclusive in its results. In spite of its present limitations 
from the viewpoint of the aborigines, it had cleared the atmosphere, 
and in this it possessed a definite psychological or cathartic value. 


The crying over the durdu took place the next day. The 
mourners smoked themselves, but did not paint themselves; the 
chief ones prepared the crying ground. There was nothing particu- 
larly lugubrious in their demeanour, and a good deal of laughing 
and banter and talking went on until the Arawari appeared in the 
distance, when it abruptly ceased. The tension seemed almost a 
visible and palpable thing. Even the setting was dramatic. The 
first one I witnessed took place in the centre of a great plain, encircled 
by low-lying hills already hazed with the heat. It was a vast arena, 
with the colouring monotones, except at one focal point, where there 
was a concentration of human activity: the bent figures of the 
mourners, wailing and striking their heads : the figures of the Nulamo 
painted red, yellow and white, advancing over the plain, shaking 
their spears and waving green branches. They laid their spears 
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aside and ahead of them ran the women carrying ti-tree: all would 
stop, turn in towards the man bearing the “ bundle ’’ and shout to 
drive the spirit away. The attendance of the spectators was riveted 
on the approaching group, to the entire exclusion of the mourners. 
In the second case the “‘ bundle ’’ was handed round by the mother’s 
brother, first of all to the chief mourner—the son, who placed both 
hands upon it and wept. Then it was passed on to the others, and 
the women who had waved the leaves pointed out those who had not 
cried and also watched to see that no one cut themselves in an 
extremity of grief. 


Then something untoward happened: as soon as he had 
finished the son leapt up and made a dash for his spear. Immediately 
all was confusion except amongst the mourners. The Arawari 
who had been standing by ran to get their spears, which they had 
propped up against a tree. A few were thrown, but owing to the 
intervention of the women, of the mission half-castes and of a native, 
Ned, who was in charge of Bremla, the uproar quietened down. 
When all had cried, the Arawari advanced and laid gifts of spears, 
handkerchiefs and rope on top of the durdu. The son and daughter 
would keep them for a little while and then distribute them amongst 
the other relatives. The gifts were in compensation for having kept 
the bones: they emphasized the obligation on the part of the 
Arawari to hand over the “ bundle ” to the other mourners, so that 
the duties towards the dead could be fulfilled as soon as possible. 
As a rule the visitors receive sugar-bag, but the mission natives 


could not find enough, so the Arawari had to go without on this 
occasion. 


I should mention here that neither the widow nor the brothers- 
in-law took part in this ceremony. The latter sat right away from 
the others and cried alone, but not over the durdu.§ The daughter 
looked after the “ bundle”’ and smoked herself every day. She 


8 At the first ceremony a man Dongari was brother to the dead, and his wife 
should not have been present. But the marriage was an irregular one, and she 
was really mother to the dead ; it was this previous relationship which counted and 
so she attended the “ crying.” 
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would carry it round till all the relatives had cried over it, and then 
hide it away in a cave. 


At the first ceremony I saw, the natives split up into horde 
groups at the conclusion of the mourning and the visitors performed 
the Wa:nga corroboree. But in this case, those who had married 
irregularly lined up on the other side of the river, the women making 
abortive attempts to prevent them. They waited for the Arawari, 
but as they did not put in an appearance, they started to return 
to the mission. At the last moment, a messenger was sent after 
them to recall them and some more fighting began. The man who 
had been responsible for wounding the Arawari on the previous day 
was challenged to stand forward ; one by one members of the Kular 
and Arawari hordes threw spears at him, all of which he avoided with 
apparent ease and with much bravado and throwing out of chest. 
Ned then intervened, and the fight came to anend. That night and 
for the succeeding nights corroborees were held, and small disputes 
continued to occur until the Arawari and other visiting tribes 
dispersed. 


On the supernatural side the ceremony is the closing of the 
ranks of the living against the fear and menace of death, against the 
presence of guart. The movement, colour, shouting, display—all 
provide a striking contrast to the scene which followed immediately 
on the death of the man—the shock of unexpected loss, the stringent 
tabus, the departure of the wife and children from the country and 
the desertion of the camp. Fear is still present, but in a less degree. 
There is a complex manifestation of grief and affection for the dead, 
anger and resentment against the murderer, and a mingling of joy 
and relief that at last the bundle of bones has been brought back to 
his country, and that now they can fulfil their obligations towards 
the dead. The durdu is the centre of a vortex of emotion into which 
spectators and participants are drawn to become conscious not 
only of their kinship with the dead, but of their kinship with one 
another. The tie between a man and his country, between a man 
and his relatives receives a social, ceremonial and dramatic expression 
in these rites, which must leave an indelible impression on the 
minds of all. 
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They also play a most important part in strengthening inter- 
tribal bonds. In the fight preceding the crying, outstanding disputes 
are settled, and it is as though having made their peace with the 
living, they can turn a united front to make their peace with the 
dead. The exchange of gifts, the attendance at corroborees, the 
dissemination of these, of myths and other customs all tend to break 
down inter-tribal barriers and make for goodwill and sympathetic 
relations. In the face of these statements, it is obvious that a 
cessation of these ceremonies would inflict an irreparable loss on 
social life. 


There remains one other aspect—the disposal of the durdu. 
The Lyne River and Nulamo tribes divide the bones up into three 
durdu: in one were the arms, shins, hands, shoulder-blades, collar- 
bone and ribs; in the other the thigh bones, the feet, hips, spine 
and teeth. In the third were the kneecaps, breast bone, the top of 
the spine and the jaw. In the case of a child there is only one bundle. 
There are important differences in the tribes in the choice of a final 
resting place for the bones. Among the Yeidji, Andedja, Arnga and 
Arawari they are hidden secretly in a cave in a man’s own country. 
But amongst the Lyne River tribes, one bundle is returned to the 
deceased’s spirit home, i.e. to the pool where his father found him. 
The mother deposits the second where she buried the umbilical 
cord, and a mother’s brother puts the third where the dead was 
initiated. If it is a woman, then the spot chosen for the third is 
where she was rubbed with charcoal soon after birth. The skull 
may be wrapped in paper bark and put underneath the stone which 
commemorates the first kangaroo he killed ; or if it is a woman, then 
the place where she learned to crawl. Women belonging to other 
hordes said that even when the “ bundles ”’ were not disposed of in 
this fashion, they were carried to the places and cried over. There 
is thus a very close association between the crises in a man’s life, the 
relatives implicated and the spots where they occurred. Some of 
the women asserted that a man’s totems were laid near the durdu, 
but I cannot vouch for the truth of this statement. Pictures of 
Zuart are painted in memory of the dead in those countries which 
possess rock galleries. 
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DEATH AND DEFERRED MOURNING CEREMONIES IN THE FORREST 
RIVER TRIBES, NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA. 
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B. Weeping over the durdu. 
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These rites throw light on the spirit children beliefs in that 
they show that the tie between a man and his spirit centre is not 
even severed at death. The deferred mourning ceremonies involve 
the assembling of a large number of kin for the purpose of crying 
over the bones. Until this is done the durdu of the dead man cannot 
go back to his country and his spirit home. Viewed from this angle 
the ceremonies are an expression of the strong local organization 
which is so characteristic of this region. 
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NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES 


By Ewan A. C. CoRLETTE 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. V. No. 4) 


Religion. 

HE religion is a system of ancestor worship. The natives believe 

in a state of existence after death, but a state of existence as 
spirits only. There is also a belief in a mythical being who is a 
creator and culture hero who controls the fertility of plants and 
animals. This seems to be a separate system side by side with the 
other and not connected or bound up with it. For practical purposes, 
the system which governs the whole of native life and involves the 
economic, political and social order is the belief in spirits or ghosts. 
Some phases are so commercialized as almost to have lost any 
religious element, and others have degenerated into purely formal 
acts with little belief or emotion behind them. 


Speaking generally it is very much the same with both the 
patrilineal and the matrilineal peoples, the differences being the 
degree to which certain aspects are more prominent. I think that 
with the latter there is perhaps more refinement and the constructive 
or creative side has more prominence. 


Both sides believe the universe to be peopled with spirits of 
various kinds. Most of these appear to be unfriendly, though some 
of them can be induced, by medium of prayers, offerings and obedience 
to certain rules, to give assistance and protection. The most 
friendly are the spirits of departed relatives, especially the paternal 
grandfather in the case of the patrilineal folk, and the maternal 
grandfather in that of the matrilineal folk. 


Each island, or in some cases each tribe, has its own spirit 
land, usually a mountain, lake or cave. 

The spirits of the men of the high grades of the secret societies 
go to one place and those of the common people to another. For 
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instance, the spirits of departed natives of Oba go to the top of the 
mountain on Oba, where there are several lakes and more or less 
extinct craters. The spirits of the departed Malekulan aristocrats 
go to the volcano on Ambrym, and the commoners to various hills 
or caves. The spirits are not confined to these areas but can visit 
familiar places in the material world where they may play tricks on, 
punish, destroy, assist or protect mortals. 

In the southern area a prominent feature of the ceremonial 
ground near which is the men’s house consists of the large images of 
men or fantastic birds. It is usual for the ignorant to allude to these 
as idols. This is incorrect as the people do not worship them, but 
the spirits of which they are symbolic. 

The natives pray to these spirits, and also to spirits who were 
never men, and offerings and sacrifices are made to them to bribe 
them to desist in their activities, or to persuade them to give protec- 
tion and success. 

The spark of life or soul is supposed to reside in a man’s body or 
shadow. It is supposed to depart from the body temporarily in 
sleep and to return at the awakening. Death is caused by complete 
and final departure of the soul. In substance the soul is said to be 
similar to a shadow, and one method employed to kill a man is to 
stab his shadow with a weapon formed of human bone. This kills 
the soul and therefore the man dies. A distinction is made between 
the immobile shadow and the moving shadow. The first—as when 
a man is asleep or dead—is not regarded as the abode of the soul. 
When a man is asleep his spirit is wandering elsewhere. So also 
when a man is unconscious he is temporarily dead because his soul 
has strayed some distance from him. There is a distinction made 
between the daylight shadow and that caused by a light at night. 
The daylight shadow does not harbour the soul, but is just a natural 
phenomenon. It is therefore the shadow caused by lights which 
the soul inhabits. If a man, while awake, sees the ghost of a man 
whom he knows to be still alive, he knows that this man will soon 
die. This is because the spirit is supposed or believed not to be 
visible to human eyes as a form with definite human features until 
it has definitely decided to leave the body it inhabits. The 


phenomenon of dreams is explained as far as possible on the principle 
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that a man’s spirit while wandering about may witness actual 
scenes, or meet, talk, go about with, and enter into intimate relations 
with the spirits of other men or women who are also dreaming. 
After death the soul hovers near the empty shell of the body or 
visits all the familiar haunts and is fond of playing pranks, such as 
throwing stones at living humans or pulling doors open. 

Ghosts and spirits are classified into: (a) the omnipresent, 
indistinguishable, harmful spirits; (b) ghosts of great fighting men 
of the long past, who might be called the historical or mythical 
characters ; (c) ghosts of those killed, and especially of those of great 
fighting men who have been killed in battle ; (d) ghosts of big chiefs, 
high up in rank in the graded society ; and (e) ghosts of immediate 
ancestors, especially father, grandfather, maternal uncle, or brother. 

An intelligent native—who himself was just as afraid of ghosts 
as any other—once said to me: “ We natives are fools in our 
attitude to the ghosts of the dead. We fear them greatly, we 
make many things that they should depart and not harm us. Yet 
we make offerings to them, we entreat them to make all things come 
good, to make us strong, to give us many and healthy children, to 
make our gardens yield and our pigs produce, and to cure our 
sickness.”” This, I think, sums up this phase of the native religion 
and the one that most influences his mind and conduct. It must 
be borne in mind, however, throughout this explanation, that the 
native is a very worldly and materialistic person, concerned pre- 
dominantly with pigs and good bargains, with social prestige 
dependent very strictly on wealth, and with attracting and keeping 
of women, and that the stress of these activities reduces religion, 
in practice, to a vague minimum of fear of spirits, more or less 
defined or stimulated according to existing circumstances. 


Graded Socteties. 


In both cultures the basis of the social structure is the mangke 
or sukwe or whatever it is called in the several dialects. It controls 
largely the whole economic life and affects also the religion. 

Under whichever name it is called it consists of a series of 
grades or castes governing the social rank of each individual native. 
Every male must enter at infancy at least the lowest grade. Progress 
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from this to the highest grades is made only by the wealthy people. 
Those in the top grades constitute the chiefs of the tribe. The amyl 
or gamal, i.e. the men’s house, is divided up by real or imaginary 
barriers into compartments each one sacred to a particular grade 
and absolutely tabu to others. Within these compartments the 
members of each grade do their cooking in an oven or fire. This 
fire may not under any circumstances be used by members of another 
grade, nor can they enter that compartment nor use the cooking 
utensils or take fire therefrom. A breach of this—at any rate in the 
higher grades—was punishable by death or payment of heavy fines. 

The principal ceremonies in connection with these societies are 
performed when a person progresses from one rank to the next above. 
Entrance to a grade necessitates payments to the members in return 
for certain rights and privileges, for a definite charge (in pigs, mats, 
shell money, or whatever is the medium) is made for each of these 
rights and privileges as also for each object made and used in the 
ceremony, namely, for (1) the right of admission to the grade, 
(2) for each new badge or ornament worn by members of each 
particular grade, (3) for each new drum or image, (4) for the implement 
used in the killing of the pigs, (5) for the planting of certain new 
plants or trees (Cycas, Dracena, Croton) commemorating the 
ceremony, (6) the right to wear or use certain varieties of Croton 
or Dracena (each grade having a particular variety assigned to it), 
(7) the decoration with colours and paints and ornaments, and 
so on. 

In the incision group carved wooden images called, variously, 
temes, demits or tamate (literally ghosts), are a striking feature of 
the ceremonial. These temes—miscalled idols—are supposed to 
represent usually the paternal grandfather. Stones are also set up— 
sometimes carved—some as tables, others upright as pillars. The 
idea exists that people of the higher ranks or grades become distinct 
from the common herd. Their spirits go to a different haven, and 
different funeral ceremonies and modes of interment are used. 
In some places the bodies of chiefs are dried with smoke, the head 
removed and plastered with a particular red clay, mounted on a 
stick and placed in the gamal of the man’s descent group or that of 
his son; or the body is buried in sitting position, the head being 
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removed, dried and placed in his son’s gamal ; or the body is buried 
intact in the sitting position. Men who are high up in the secret 
societies—which are distinct from the mangke, though in some way 
bound up with them (certain secret societies being only open to men 
of certain grades) are buried in a place set apart for each particular 
society. 

The number of different grades varies as between island and 
island, but there is (or was at one time) a corresponding grade in 
each district. Many have become non-existent from disuse. The 
highest chief belongs to the highest degree in the highest grade and 
so on down the social scale. The members of the lowest grades are 
the plebeians, and in pidgin they are known descriptively as “ rubbish 


” 


men. 


In some districts chieftainship is hereditary in a family ; in all 
the tendency is toward the same thing. In the districts where it is 
hereditary the entry to the high grades is open only to members of 
the chiefly family. In those districts where it is not hereditary 
a boy starts off at his father’s rank, if his father is agreeable to 
advance the price, which, naturally, he usually is. Therefore the 
son of a man who is high up in rank starts at the lowest rung of the 
grade to which his father belongs. 


A man whose father belongs to a low grade has laboriously 
to work his way up. This entails endless patience, sagacity and 
business ability, so that by the time he has reached the high grades 
he has earned his privileges. The term of reproach often heard 
amongst officials and ignorant whites that so-and-so is only a “ pig 
chief” has no point at all. Of course, there is not necessarily a 
man of high grade in each village, and in village ceremonies—that 
is ceremonies exclusive to a village as distinct from tribal ceremonies — 
it is the man of highest grade in that particular village who acts as 
master of ceremonies. He, therefore, might be described as only a 
“ pig chief.” 

There are still existent in most islands at least five ranks or 
grades, both in the patrilineal and matrilineal areas. Of course the 
names vary according to the dialect, but within the patrilineal coast 
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area of Malekula they vary very little, and likewise in the central 
bush villages the terms resemble each other approximately.’ 


I shall now give a description of one of the ceremonies from the 
southern area. It will be seen there is a family resemblance to that 
of the matrilineal area, though the medium of payment is different. 


In this area in average sized villages such a ceremony is performed 
about every ten years. This means that a general opportunity is 
given for members to move up a grade or more higher at intervals 
of a decade. After a man has entered the organization he can, if 
he has sufficient wealth, skip the intermediate grades and pass on 
to the top. In addition to wealth he must, however, have some other 
qualification to induce those in the high grades to grant him entry, 
because he cannot demand it from them as a right. This applies 
particularly in the highest grades as the members enjoy a sort of 
monopoly and naturally are chary of creating too many possible 
rivals. 

It is difficult to assess the amount of wealth in money equivalent 
required to reach the top grades as there are so many factors to be 
reckoned with over and above the actual pigs paid for the right of 
entrance. For the low grades the cost is very small—say a small 
pig valued at 10/- or so—but here again there is additional expense 
involved for feasts, payment of dancers, and singers and drummers. 
For the low grade, taken in childhood, the money equivalent cost is 
about £2. The next step will cost easily double that amount. By 
the time he has reached the third grade he will have to pay an 
equivalent of say £15. After this the cost increases very quickly. 
To reach the next stage will entail a cost of about £50. Higher 
degrees may go beyond translation into money values as money 
cannot buy the objects (sometimes merely freak pigs—such as pigs 
having four tusks or more instead of the normal two) nor can it 
provide for the charges for special articles of attire or ornament 
exclusive to the rank, and the cost of transporting stone and making 
stone platforms and arches, and erecting stone pillars. Stone is the 


* For a description of the actual ritual of the ceremony of entry into some of the 
grades of the swkwe of the Banks islands, which is typical of the northern or pure 
matrilineal area the reader is referred to W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian 
Society, Vol. I, pp. 64 sqq. 
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mark of high grade and the higher the grade the higher and more 
elaborate the stonework. 


Each grade has a plant, or variety of plant, frequently either 
Dracena or Croton, which only the members have the right to use 
(high chiefs are entitled to stone). A particular width or pattern 
for the woven girdle worn at ceremonies, a particular design for the 
penis wrapper, and the right to wear armlets of different widths or 
markings are signs of the higher grades. 


A small boy on entering is shepherded by his father, who, 
when the former is very small, sometimes actually carries him and 
holds his hands whilst he taps the pig which is a symbol of killing. 
The pigs for boys entering the first grade will be attached to wild 
canes set up along one side of the dancing ground ; those entering 
the second grade have their pigs attached to stakes of a special 
species of tree ; third grade to stakes of the coral tree or Erythina ; 
fourth grade to the Cycas ; fifth grade to stakes formed of the island 
teak, Afzelia bijyuja; and when the higher grades above this are 
reached the pigs are fastened to stone pillars of different height 
according to importance, up to six or seven feet, or, judging from 
remains of old villages, even higher. Monoliths, stone walls in 
front of the gamal, slabs of mushroom coral placed on top of a drum, 
tables formed of stone, stone carved images, ornaments of stone, 
etc., designate chieftainship. 


Chieftainship, as I have alrelady expained, though hereditary 
in certain districts, is in fact, for all practical purposes, hereditary 
everywhere. The son of a man of very high rank eats at his father’s 
fire and his father kills pigs sufficient to enter him at his own grade 
whilst still a child ; he has therefore got that much start in life. 


Usually one of these ceremonies has been preceded about a year 
before by a ceremony known as a nambzi (literally a drum). This 
amounts to the purchase or payment for the making and ornamenting 
of a drum or series of drums to be used. If only one person of high 
rank is carrying out the final ceremony, as is often the case when 
chiefs are killing pigs, only one man, or perhaps two, have to bear 
the cost. When it is a general ceremony each participant pays a 
share by making a donation to the cost. A season usually lies 
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between the nambi and the actual nelemew of the mangke or sukwe 
(ceremony or ‘“‘ witness” of the sukwe). 

So soon as the actual date is fixed a dance starts. This dance 
goes on continuously day and night and every minute of that time 
someone, even if only one, must be dancing and singing. Should 
by any chance there be a period during which nobody danced the 
whole affair must start again. In addition to this continuous dance 
every tenth day there is a big dance. All the time the dance is 
going, the drums are sounded, and someone is chanting. The people 
arrange relays so as to relieve each other when fatigued. 

The chants sung during these preliminary celebrations are true 
sagas. They tell of famous warriors and fights of the past and 
outstanding events in the history of the native, such as the coming 
of the white man and incidents relative thereto, and events of present 
times ; they recall famous chiefs and sorcerers, and all things of 
importance to the native mind. Some of these sagas have been 
handed down from time immemorial and would well repay translation 
and examination. They go on for weeks on end, day and night, 
till the great day arrives. 

Huge stores of yams have been accumulated from everywhere, 
and these are arranged at one end of the dancing ground, in stacks 
according to the number of people to be initiated or elevated in rank, 
of their most important supporters, and also of those who have 
helped in the ceremony, either as singers, professional dancers, or 
drummers. These yams are protected by temporary fences from 
pigs. In front of each stack is a mound of earth in which are planted 
young growing coconuts. 

Each village has its own particular drummers and drum beats 
and can thus be summoned up in the order required. 

Bound up with the main ceremony are lesser preliminary 
ceremonies such as that of payment for yams contributed, that 
connected with the repayment of pig debts (a celebration is auto- 
matically a notice to all debtors to pay up), and that connected with 
the receipt of contributions from other chiefs, of pigs to assist in 
gaining his fresh dignities. All these affairs are reciprocal and 
consequently there is an endless series of lendings and borrowings 
which it is impossible for those uninterested to follow. 
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It is necessary to describe at least the pig returning and pig 
receiving ceremony with its reciprocal ceremony of returning 
unwanted pigs, paying of pigs for services rendered, etc. One of the 
principal people at this stage is the pig magician who, by his spells 
and incantations, puts it into the heads of debtors to repay their 
debts and friends to open their hearts and contribute liberally to 
the success of the ceremony by means of plenty of good pigs. 

The day fixed for these preliminary ceremonies having arrived 
(almost invariably it falls a day or so previous to the actual main 
ceremony and really is part of it) the people who are advancing the 
pigs arrive with their retinue and a conference is held between the 
donor and the recipient. 

A dance is started by calling up the various villages by means 
of their drum beat. Then there is a pause. People arrive from 
all parts. The drums start a special beat. Everyone draws toward 
the dancing ground preened out in all his finery and carrying some- 
thing by which he can contribute to the noise. The “ instruments ”’ 
include bamboo hand drums, canes and guns. 

At a given signal the singers and dancers, village by village, 
move into the dancing area in columns, circle round the drums, all 
singing and clapping and tapping lustily. Suddenly the drums stop 
and a singer chants a song, dancing meanwhile. He sings a verse 
or line and the others join in the refrain. Then all dance vigorously 
round the drums, the women and children and onlookers joining in 
the song. So soon as there is a lull in the singing the drums play 
again. After a while the dancing ceases and the drummers burst 
into a long and spirited clamour and one feels something must be 
going to happen. 

Then from a distance the sound of singing is heard and loud 
chattering, with firing of guns mingled with applause and acclama- 
tion, and into the dance area rushes a fresh dancing party, singing 
as they go and stamping to the rhythm of the song. In each man’s 
hand is the leafy branch of a tree which he shakes as he dances. 
On they come, winding between the stacks of yams, then round 
the drums, then in and out, between and around the stones and 
stakes, set up for the tying of the pigs. They go round again, this 
time with the leader reversed so as to face the column. These are 
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visitors from a neighbouring village paying their respects. Then 
the drums play and the home village acknowledges the compliments 
of the visitors. 

Suddenly a man comes on the scene with a gaily decorated 
penis wrapper and with woven fibre girdle encircling his highly 
smoked and polished bark abdominal belt. This belt is about nine 
inches wide. It is polished with coconut fat and blackened with 
smoke. Originally it served as a shield against arrows, but it is 
now only an article of dress. His body and face are painted black, 
and he has a spot of vermilion on each cheek, a splash each side of 
the eyes. On his arm he wears an armlet of the width and design 
proper to hisrank. On his left wrist is his basket-work arrow-guard. 
Up and down he prances in slow steps, round the drums and in and 
out of the yam stacks. Then he draws toward the door of the gamal, 
his hands clasped behind him, his face inclined to the earth. This 
is the man who is receiving the return of loaned pigs and contributions 
of others from friends. We will call him the recipient. 

The visitors are singing their hardest at their end of the dance 
area. Ata given signal they fling their leafy branches to the ground 
and move forward in mass. Then from among them separate out, 
dancing as they go, the representative men from that village who 
are returning or lending pigs. We will call them the donors. One 
carries horizontally a long lighted torch, and the others hold unlighted 
ones. Holding the torches like couched spears, with their bodies 
tense and crouching, they encircle the drums, stamping their feet in 
staccato. The principal donor then goes up to the recipient (who 
has been conducting a stately dance of his own in front of the gamai). 
The donor now hands the recipient the burning torch ; he takes it 
and advances toward the visitors’ end. Arrived there the principal 
pigs brought by the visitors are picked up and borne aloft. The 
recipient touches the tether rope of the leading pigs and at once 
pigs of all sorts and sizes are hauled across. The donor, now grasping 
a torch, encircles the drums again. Another holds a torch hung 
across which is a penis wrapper of the kind proper to the rank of the 
recipient. The recipient immediately hauls a pig out of the crowd 
tied up, and hands it to the donor of the penis wrapper. This is 
payment for the wrapper. 
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Again there is tumult and singing and another band of visitors, 
headed by a chief who represents those returning or presenting pigs 
from this village; and so on, each village headed by its chief, in 
turn. 

After this follows the ceremony of paying for all the yams 
contributed. These are paid for, stack by stack, in pigs of different 
sizes. This done, the recipient starts to distribute the yams amongst 
the visitors, first giving to the representatives of donor villages the 
largest stacks, according to importance. 

The first part of the ceremony now finishes and all parties retire 
to their several groups to cook and eat. At night there is the usual 
dance. 

Next morning the recipient has the most ticklish job of paying 
everybody to his satisfaction, and returning to the donors pigs not 
needed in his ceremony. Henever returns the actual pig lent, but one of 
equalvalue. Toreturn the same pig would beconsidered as a refusal to 
accept. First he pays the man who in his own opinion is responsible 
for the success of the day, namely the pig magician. He repairs to 
his place where he has deposited his charm and takes it out from its 
resting place and the drum beats out tom, tom, tom, tom, in slow 
beats. At a given signal the air resounds with the moanings of the 
conch shells giving the calls denoting the kinds of pigs (each degree 
of tusker is known by a particular call on the conch). The pigs for 
the initiation are now led daubed along the back with red paint. 
The person to be initiated now appears, also decorated on the chest 
and belly with ochre and a crimson token painted on his chest. 

All the people, visitors and village people, form a procession 
and lead the painted pigs by a devious road to the dancing ground, 
singing and yelling and firing guns, and behind follows the man 
to be initiated. They reach the dancing ground and the drums 
start their booming again. They divide into two portions and, 
from between, dances the man to be initiated carrying a lighted 
torch. He returns to near the gamal, places the torch in the ground 
and with the assistance of his own people all the pigs he is paying 
for entrance are ranged in a ring round him. He then releases them 
and they are gathered up by his assistants. He then presents the 
man who is raising him in rank with a bundle of torches, each torch 
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representing a full circle tusker. They all dance again round the 
drums as before. Most of the pigs go to the man who is the principal 
initiator and other in less number to any lesser ones. The dance 
goes on again round the drums, the would-be initiate going one way, 
the initiators the opposite. The valuable tusker pigs are then picked 
up and carried triumphantly round the drums. They circle round 
several times and are then attached to stone pillars, one to each, 
with a torch standing alongside. 

All of a sudden a wail for the dead is heard from the women, 
who are all daubed in funeral black. They wail while the initiator 
confers a new name upon the man he is initiating. This is done 
after the usual dance to an accompaniment of drums. There is 
then a pause and the initiator slaps the initiate on the back and 
calls with a loud voice the new name and title, and the ceremony 
ends. 

I have given the ritual as performed in the bush in this vicinity 
(i.e. Bushman’s Bay, Malekula). That performed in the small 
islands adjacent to me, which are thickly populated, is more compli- 
cated, being interwoven with the secret societies. 


Secret Socteties. 


As I have explained, all males must enter the graded society. 
Alongside this there are in both areas secret societies, each with 
rites governing entry, and with secrets known only to initiates. 
Entry into these societies is not obligatory. The numbers are in 
fact restricted, and batches of new members can only be admitted 
on. the death of one of the members. In essence, they are distinct 
from the sukwe, etc., but in some areas the one has become attached 
to the other. In central Malekula they are distinct, though 
sympathetic. In the small islands lying off the coast of Malekula, 
possibly by reason of the population being congested within a small 
area, the secret society ceremonies have become, in certain ways, 
mixed with the graded society. In the matrilineal areas, in some 
places, notably on the small thickly populated islands of the Banks, 
some of thesecret societies seem to have become the higher grades of 
the sukwe. This shows itself by a man not being able to progress beyond 
a certain rank in the swkwe unless he belongs to a secret society. 
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Dr. Rivers, in his History of Melanesian Society, Vol. I, p. 98, 
gives a description of the ceremony of initiation into the tamate 
to which I can add nothing. I shall therefore confine myself to the 
counterpart in the patrilineal area. I can only take an example of 
the district of which I know best, i.e. central Malekula, as it would 
be impracticable to give all, for they differ or vary with every 
separate district. 

Originally it seems there were only two of these societies. Each 
has been split into two, so there are now four. 


Society. Badge. 
1. Nimangke Misi 7 .. hawk. 
2. Nowet Tavét .. .. landrail. 
3. Naat Moréh .. .. owl, 
4. Naat Rivrap .. .. parrot. 


The origin of the two original societies is according to tradition 
as follows : Once upon a time a woman and her two sons went down to 
the coast looking for shellfish. Whilst she was searching in the holes 
in the reef a large cuttlefish spoke to her. She was frightened at 
first, but it reassured her and offered to show her where certain much 
desired shellfish were to be found. It told her that if she promised 
never to kill or eat a cuttlefish it would always meet her on the reef 
and show her where the shellfish were. In the end they became quite 
friendly. They exchanged confidences and ultimately it told her the 
secret rites of two secret societies. She was so taken by this that 
she decided to establish them in her family and instructed one 
son into the mysteries of Nimangke Misi and the other into the 
mysteries of Naat Méréh. Each boy then established the first lodge 
or house of initiation of his respective club. In order to ensure that 
the mother should not divulge the secrets to anyone else, they made 
her strangle herself. As a consequence of this supposed origin the 
cuttlefish is most sacred to all the members, and is strictly tabu to 
women. 

I have said that originally there were two secret societies and 
that these two have each been divided into two. I may qualify 
this, however, by saying that, though each has different sacred 
objects and each has a different badge, they appear to work in pairs 
and members of one of a pair are ex officio members of the other 
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of the pair. Nimagke Misi and Naai Rivrap are one pair and Naat 
Méréh and Nowei Tavét form the other pair. Though pairs work 
together and the ceremonies of each seem interchangeable, yet there 
is great rivalry and antagonism between the two pairs. Each 
society is confined to a particular area. It appears to me that in 
reality there are only two divisions but, being split up amongst 
different villages often at variance with one another, they appear as 
four. To make it clear, therefore, Naat Méréh and Nowe Tavit 
are really the same society but being each localized in separate 
localities, they have acquired differences which appear to class them 
as distinct. We see now why, if you are a member of Naat Méroh 
you are admitted into the lodge of Nowe: Tavét, and also that 
Nimagke Misi and Naai Rivrap are really the same. The antagonism 
and rivalry is therefore between the two rival basic societies, Nimagke 
Misi and Naai Méroh. 

Each society has lodges or meeting houses hidden in out of the 
way places away from prying eyes, and the roads and approaches to 
these lodges are tabu to all but initiates. They are not permanently 
occupied, but only when there is an initiation ceremony. The 
ceremony itself usually lasts about roo days. 

Each society has special objects sacred to it. Nimagke Misi 
has a special hat or mask completely covering the head and 
resting on the shoulders, as its particularly special distinguishing 
sacred object, and Naai Rivrap has in addition a complete dress made 
of dried banana leaves reaching to the ground. Naai Méréh and 
Nowet Tavot have peculiar woven flat screens with certain geometrical 
designs and markings peculiar to each. Nobody not entitled to 
display these objects may do so under pain of certain death. Certain 
trees or plants, certain fish and certain sea animals, such as the 
cuttlefish and turtle, may only be used or eaten by those entitled 
to do so. Likewise certain varieties of yams are reserved for certain 
societies, it being tabu for others to plant or use them. The Croton 
is also important. Certain varieties are reserved as the principal 
distinguishing insignia of the different societies, and one of the 
principal ceremonies is the passing of the particular varieties through 
the novice’s belt and then sticking them into it. This is done at the 
time when the society name is conferred. 
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The actual ceremony of the societies is performed in one of 
the lodges belonging to the particular society concerned, and the 
occasion is caused by the death of a member only. Between the 
actual death and the initiation ceremony, a full season elapses. In 
the interval special gardens are planted for the particular and sole 
use of those engaged in the ceremony. 

The first part of the ceremony consists of the exhumation of 
the bones of the dead member by the man on whom the duty 
traditionally falls. He opens the grave, collects all the bones and 
conveys them to the lodge. Five days later he places them in a vault 
composed of flat stones, situated in the place of burial set apart for 
members of the society. In some places the skull is separated and 
placed in one end of the gamal of the man’s descendants. Five days 
later a ceremony is gone through. All the women connected with 
the deceased, with their faces, body and hair plastered with ashes, 
come to the village of the man who has conducted the ceremony of 
exhumation. Each leads a pig on a rope. This pig they hand to 
the conductor, and each then rubs her face on its back. This is a 
token that she “rubs out the signs of mourning.” Yams are 
presented to each woman and from now on till the dances terminating 
the initiation women go out of the picture entirely. 

Five days later the master of ceremonies announces that in five 
days the ceremony of initiation proper will commence, as distinct 
from the preliminary part which is simply a re-enactment of part 
of the mourning ceremony for the dead. Pig payments and repay- 
ments are now adjusted. This forms the termination of the pig 
transactions connected with the funeral. Five days later the 
novices congregate and, led by the master, proceed to the lodge 
house of the society. 

The lodge when in occupation consists of an enclosure of moderate 
size, surrounded by a high fence of closely woven cane. Inside is a 
cleared place for the ceremonies and three houses, one for the master 
(this one is more elaborately constructed, with sides closely thatched ; 
here the secret rites known only to the master are performed, and 
the sacred symbol of the society is also constructed there), one for 
the ordinary initiates or members of the society, and another for 
the novices. 
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I will now explain fully the standing and functions of each of 
the three grades taking part in the ceremony. 

The secrets and powers the society possesses are known only to 
the master of ceremonies, and perhaps his assistant who is trained to 
succeed him. He is always past middle age. He pronounces the 
spells and charms over the various objects, which from then on are 
sacred and tabu. In old age he selects a man of long standing in 
the society and of a serious disposition, and instructs him into the 
intricacies of procedure. He shows him the charms and teaches 
him the secret incantations. The tendency is for this office to 
remain in one family, for he usually selects his son, if he has one, 
or if not a near relation. As the secrets are confided to a few, a very 
few, old men, and in epidemic diseases it is usually the old men who 
die first, it is easy to see why the old rites are no longer carried out. 

This man has complete control or authority in the lodge over 
the novices, but little over the other members. The younger men 
from amongst these form the rank and file of the society. They 
fetch and carry at the ceremony and carry out the tortures or 
punishments inflicted on the novices. Each novice has one or two 
assigned to him, who are paid by his father. During the whole time 
of initiation they must not see a woman nor have any communication 
with one. They are not confined within the lodge, as are the master 
and the novices, but may wander about so long as they sleep within 
the enclosure. In order to warn all women to get out of the way 
they sound a kind of whistle or buzzer made of a bamboo with strands 
of grass across one end. This makes a peculiar distinctive sound 
which carries a long way. These men during the period of the 
ceremonies are a wild unruly set and indulge in rags or riots and do 
wanton damage to outsiders, particularly to the gardens and yam 
stores. They seem to concentrate most of their fun on the fathers 
of the novices. Fathers of novices may not take part in the 
ceremonies, though they themselves are initiates. The unfortunate 
victims have no redress. The third element in the ceremony are 
the novices. These are boys of ten to sixteen years of age who are 
to be initiated. 

The initiates enter the enclosure first with the master. The 
men do not join them for another eight days. Five days later the 
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boys are invested with a head band of plaited pandanus in which are 
stuck the distinctive Croton leaves of the society. The young men 
then form a line each armed with a branch of the tree nettle and the 
novices are forced to run the gauntlet. Eight days later the young 
men commence collecting various articles required in the construction 
of the sacred symbols of the society, such as grasses, vines, timber 
and paints. These they take to the master, who pronounces the 
necessary enchantment. As each article is procured, and after 
the master has consecrated it, they are shown in succession to the 
novices who are severely flogged after seeing each article, the degree 
of the latter’s sacredness deciding the severity of the punishment. 
This flogging on the bare back with the tree nettle is pure torture, 
for the stinging lasts for days, quite preventing all sleep. During 
all floggings the boys must not murmur or cry. 


The men next sound the secret sound or whistle before described. 
This the novices may not see till after full initiation, and for the 
privilege of hearing it they are again flogged. 

The boys are now taught the ceremonial dance of the society 


and also the songs. Meanwhile the master constructs the principal 
symbol. 


Five days before the first rehearsal of the dance everyone goes 
down to the sea to bathe. As they go the novices sound a certain 
instrument in shape like a flute as a warning. They are preceded 
by the men who chase away all women from the vicinity. 


The first trial of the dance of the society (each society has its 
own special one) is held five days after the last of the sacred materials 
have been shown the novices. During the whole period the pro- 
ceedings have been punctuated by a ceremony or feast every five 
days. From the performance of the dance for the first time the 
five-day periods finish. 

Some days later the dance is rehearsed a second and last time. 
After this the novices are then put through the ceremony connected 
with giving them their Croton leaf badges. Two leaves are drawn 
up inside the abdominal shield or belt and are then placed in it along 
with a leaf of the tree exclusive to the particular society. The boy 
is now also given his society name. 


NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


A. Drums in central Malekula. 


B. Native carvings. 
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Next day the young men repair to the village dancing ground 
carrying striped bamboo canes. They circle round the drums 
and then return to the lodge. 

The day after this the culminating ceremony of the initiation 
is held. This is the dance of the society which the novices have 
already rehearsed twice. At this dance the ceremonial or sacred 
symbol is exposed or worn by the master. This dance is performed 
first in the lodge when those taking part circle round certain trees 
(set up)—each society having its own varieties. The master in 
full regalia is followed by both the boys and young men, all hidden 
by masks. They repair to the dancing ground and the performance 
proceeds till daylight. This practically ends the initiation ceremony, 
or at any rate the secret part of it. 

In the patrilineal area the secret societies are taken so seriously 
and form such an important element in native life that they may 
almost be said to have religious significance. In the matrilineal 
area, though they are an important element in the social life, they 
are not taken so seriously. The number of different societies in 
the north seems endless and is constantly being added to. This 
fact, and the general attitude of the natives, distinguishes the whole 
institution from that in the other area. 


Ewan A. C. CORLETTE 
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MYTHS OF THE WIKMUNKAN AND WIKNATARA TRIBES! 
BONEFISH AND BULLROARER TOTEMS 
By Ursuta H. McConneEL 


aoe myth is a recital of the original creative activities of the 

pulwaiya ( (totemic clan ancestor and hero-god) and the inaugura- 
tion in the beginning of the ritual which forms the precedent for its 
present practice. As the pulwaiya “ went down” (tutya) into his 
appropriate auwa he assumed or “ caused to be”’ the form of the 
totemic object with which he is associated. The ritual is not a 
mere recital of the original creative activities of the pulwarya, but 
reflects chiefly the relationship between the pulwazya and his present- 
day clansmen. The ritual is sacramental in that by this means 
they enter into contact with their pulwaiya, who ‘“‘ comes out ”’ at 
their request and perpetuates for their needs the objects for which 
he is responsible. Myths often have a currency as legends or stories, 
but the real inner meaning of the myths in relation to ritual is known 
only to a few, and is the special property of a clan. One man said 
he had “ dreamed ”’ the ritual of which he was in charge, but that 
his father had also “dreamed” it before him. The ritualistic 
procedure is apparently handed down from one generation to another 
relatively intact, but it seems that a man “ re-dreams’’ the ritual 
and so acquires the necessary mystical qualifications for carrying 
it on. 

The myth and ritual of the bonefish and bullroarer totems 
throw an interesting light upon those practically universal aspects of 
Australian aboriginal culture, the “ increase’’ ceremony and the 
cult of the bullroarer. My object is to draw attention to the close 
link between myth and ritual and the inner meaning which these 
reveal. 


1 These tribes occupy territory on the western side of Cape York Peninsula, 
vide “The Wikmunkan,” Oceania, Vol. I, p. 97. 

This paper was read before the Melbourne meeting of the Australian and New 
Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, January, 1935. 
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The Bonefish. 


The bonefish auwa? is in a small creek up the Archer River, in 
which the bonefish breeds and below which in the river reaches the 
bonefish is hunted at night-time with special spears in canoes by 
torch light. 


The myth describes how Wolkollan the bonefish once lived as a 
man at Adeda with his brothers the ironwood and bloodwood trees, 
and how he went northwards to visit his sister Mai korpi the mangrove. 
Quarrelling, he hit her on the head with his spear, which is now the 
stalk standing up out of the seed of the mangrove, and she struck 
him on the back with her yamstick—the mark which she made may 
still be seen on the bonefish. Mortally wounded, they made peace. 
Mai korpi went down ”’ in “a flat place’ where the mangroves 
grow. Women gather the fruit of the bean pods for food. Wolkollan 
joined his brothers again at Adeda, and bidding them farewell “ went 
down ”’ under the water there, promising as he did so that bonefish 
would “come out ”’ in plenty for men to spear for food whenever 
they came to this place to “ chase them out ”’ (kantatyan). 


In the ritual the bonefish-god ‘‘ comes out ”’ of a bloodwood 
tree covered with red clay and riddled with spears (it takes several 
to kill a bonefish). He is both god and bonefish. At his feet kneels 
the suppliant who fans into life the phallus of the god which appears 
to rise of itself in response. Finally the fan is removed and the 
hand of the suppliant is seen to be supporting the phallus—an act 
of disillusionment which is common in ritualistic procedure. This 
fanning of the phallus is apparently the inner meaning of the hitting 
of trees, stamping of the ground and sweeping of the auwa with 
branches which usually accompanies the stirring-up of the pulwatya 
in “increase ’’ ceremonies at the auwa. Beside the bonefish-god 
stand his wife and partner in creation, who “ went down ”’ (¢utydna) 
near by and is to be seen in another ritual covered with white clay 
also riddled with spears. The white clay is perhaps symbolic of 
the milkwood tree which is usually associated with women, as the 
red clay of the bonefish-god is symbolic of the bloodwood tree. 


2 Cf. Wikmunkan,” Oceania, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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This ritual is the possession of the bonefish clan (Wikmunkan 
tribe) and is performed especially at the Wintyanam or second 
initiation ceremony, when the initiates, now kampa (men), are 
introduced as it were to the secrets of their clan. The bonefish-god 
“comes out” to these young kompa. The bonefish ritual was 
performed for the first time for many years when the last young man 
of the clan recently came of age. 

I am indebted to Bambeigan, the leading man of the bonefish 
clan for the myth and ritual of the bonefish and the motya and paka- 
paka totems which belong to his clan. The myth and ritual of the 
motpaka totem were kindly supplied by two Wiknatara men, Araman 
and Lampas, on whose ground the auwa is situated. 


The Bullroarer. 


The bullroarers are of four different types. Two of them, 
called the motya and the pakapaka, belong to the Wikmunkan 
(bonefish clan) and two others, called motpaka (male and female), 
belong to the Wiknatara tribe. 

1. The motya represents a young girl just entering the age of 
puberty (koman manya). It is a small leaf-shaped, plain piece of 
wood, attached to a string and stick, and is swung by young initiates 
(utyana) at the end of the first part of the Utyanam or first initiation 
ceremony. 

2. The pakapaka represents a girl who is fully mature (koman). 
It is a longer and broader tongue-shaped piece of wood, painted red 
and white and fastened to a string. It is swung by initiates at the 
close of the Utyanam ceremony. 

These two bullroarers are associated in a myth with two young 
utyana who at the end of the Utyanam ceremony break taboos by 
eating flying-foxes and sharing their food with girls. As a punish- 
ment flying-fox carry off the utyana, and the koman are swept by the 
tide down the river on to a rock, where most of them “ go down,” 
but two find a bullroarer and swing it with great interest, singing 
as they swing “ What is this swinging into the clouds that is for- 
bidden ? That we two downstream are swinging?” Then with 
the words “ It belongs to us women really, we have found it! But 
no matter! we leave it for the men! It is they who will always use 
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it!’ they place it in the crack of a bloodwood tree and “ go 
down ” under the water. This is the auwa of the motya and pakapaka 
and of the koman (young girl). The bullroarer is now taboo to women. 


The ritual shows the girl swinging her motya. Those lying 
down have already “‘ gone down” under the water. To one side 
sits Mai korpi or Kontutthan, who belongs to the same clan* making 
her mangrove food. This ritual is part of the Utyanam ceremony. 


Another ritual shows the two utyana standing hand in hand 
whilst the koman swings the pakapaka. The white clay on the latter’s 
breasts is symbolic of womanhood. The red clay on the utyana 
represents the red of the flying-fox and the white clay the mud 
which the utyana put on themselves to prevent the flying-fox from 
seeing or smelling them when they sneaked up to spear the flying-fox 
in the mangroves. This pattern is the conventional one used for 
initiates at the Utyanam ceremony. This ritual is only shown to a 
privileged few. 

3-4. The moipaka (male and female) are said to be husband and 
wife. The male motpaka is shaped like a phallus and the female 
motpaka is like a larger pakapaka and is said to be a wantya pian 
or grown-up woman. They are both painted red and white. The 
motpaka is swung to attract the attention of a married woman. 
If swung outside the camp, she will come out of curiosity to see what 
it is. The swinger then quickly hides it, for should a woman see a 
motpaka she would no longer be curious and the charm would not 
work. It can only be swung by mantaiyan, that is, “ strong men ’”— 
married. 


One myth tells of two mantaiyan, older and younger brothers. 
They made a motpaka and kept swinging it in turns. Finally they 
placed it in the crack of a tree and “ went down ”’ into their auwa. 
(This legend is very suggestive of others in which the older brother 
makes a woman of the younger, who becomes his wife, the ritual of 
which shows two male moipaka one of which is said to be a woman.) 


3 This appearance of two clan totems in the same ritual is an interesting example 
of composite symbolism. Another example occurs in the ritual of the bonefish 
totem. The bonefish god wears peewit feathers on his head, the peewit being a 
totem of the same clan. 
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The ritual of the moipaka shows a line of men lying on the 
ground with arms outstretched and their hands touching. One of 
these is a “woman” and has a motpaka lying on her abdomen. 
This is said to represent the married woman who has as yet no child. 
Another ritual shows a line of men similarly lying, with hands 
clasped (symbolic of continuity). One in the middle represents a 
woman with a baby (made of beeswax) lying on her abdomen. Those 
on the left of the ‘‘ woman ”’ are men who were growing old. Then 
came woman and birth. Those on the right are the children who 
came after as a result of sex and birth. At the end of the line stands 
a man who swings the motpaka (female). The ritual symbolises 
the continuity of life by means of sex and birth. (Another myth, 
which belongs to the baby totem, describes the making of the first 
baby which the pulwaiya then placed inside a woman.) 

The bullroarers thus reflect the various stages in the development 
of sex-relationship, from the awakening of sex interest at the age of 
puberty (motya and pakapaka), to the sex life of young married 
couples and the acquiring by them of children by this means 
(motpaka). 

The actual form of the motya, pakapaka and female moipaka 
appears to represent the “ inside ’’ parts of the pu.’a or female organ, 
as the hiding of the mozya and motpaka in a “ hole” or “ crack ” 
of a tree suggests. The form of the male moipaka is definitely 
phallic. Actually the female motpaka is said to be the pu.’a tantya 
i.e. in-the-vulva-hidden’”’ or “ inside-the-vulva,” and the male 
motpaka is the kuntya tantya i.e. “ in-the-phallus-hidden ”’ or “‘ inside- 
the-penis.”” Pu.’a is the female organ as such referring often also 
to the vagina in particular. Kuntya is the male organ as such. 
A distinction was made here, however, between the “ outer’”’ and 
“inner ”’ parts of the sex-organs and motpaka represent the “‘ inside ”’ 
parts in particular as distinct from the “ outside.’”’ By “ inside,” I 
understand, was meant the glans penis and the clitoris in the vulva 
which is sometimes referred to as pu.’a ka.’a or “ nose of the vulva ”’ 
and which would be associated with the awakening of sex feeling. 
The rhythmic swinging of the bullroarer would thus seem to be 
related to the awakening of sex feeling and mechanism. But this 
is only clearly brought out in the last story of the two motpaka 
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husband and wife and is discreetly veiled in the earlier stages of the 
bullroarer series. The latter ritual was extremely secret and no 
unmarried men or even young married men were admitted to the 
ritual. 

In the myth of the two motpaka (sentence 3) the words puka 
wunpula puletliya or “‘ a baby those-two-laid-down (inside) together ”’ 
definitely suggests that sex-connection is believed to be instrumental 
in child birth. This is no doubt why this ritual is so important and 
taboo since it is the very crux of the secret of life. It must be 
realized that the spiritual power behind this ritual is relieved to be 
invoked by its performance and to bring about the desired continuity 
of life. Hence its sacred character. 

The native texts were recorded chiefly for purposes of interpreta- 
tion and clarity in conveying as nearly as possible the true meaning 
of the myths. Many points arise in the course of transcribing a 
native text which might otherwise not be recorded. From the 
linguistic standpoint the texts leave much to be desired, since the 
structure of the language has not as yet been completely analysed. 
The records are, however, with the exception of some difficult 
passages, correct enough to intimate the general structure of the 
Wikmunkan language. 

The bonefish myth and the first of the bullroarer series are by 
Bambeigan ; the second of the bullroarer series is by Lampas ; and 
the third by Araman. 


Phonetic Symbols. 


The phonetic symbols used in these texts have been adapted to 
suit the requirements of the printer. The phonetic equivalents are 
approximate only and intimate phonemic distinctions rather than 
phonetic exactitude. Linguists requiring a more exact reproduction 
of sound values are referred to phonographic records of “ The 
Myth of the Bonefish ”’ (1), and ‘“‘ The Myth of Moiya and Pakapaka ” 
(2), which may be obtained for the price of {1 10s. each from 
Featuradio, 64 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, C.1. 

The phonetic symbols used in these texts have been chosen to 
suit the requirements of the printer and are not ultimately 
satisfactory. The dot after the vowels a. u. and 7. denotes quality 
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rather than length. In some words e.g. t.bula it denotes length as 


well, whilst in zy a bula it has not been used since the y gives the 
required quality to 7. 


PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED. 


a. as in father. gg(k) ,, finger and think. 
a nk » thin coat. 

a d(t)y ,, can’t you. 

e » bet: ny » can you. 

et » pay. 

é. » fear. ar 

é », pearl. au »» power 

t. » feet. y 

w power. 

0 » foam. y is slightly rolled. 

2 » not. p=bd. 

2. » pore t = d. 

u. »» £001. k=g. 

u = accentuated syllable. 
» sing. = glottal stop. 


Accent appears to be primarily rhythmical and bears the weight of 
the word. It is not shown over 4, which is usually accented except 
when followed by an accented syllable. The full stop after consonants 
denotes length, and after vowels, quality. Where 7. and wu. are 
followed by y and w the quality is assumed and the stop omitted. 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


MYTH OF WOL.KOL.AN, THE BONEFISH') 
kéin.ka wal.kol.an A.deda mé.’(a) winyama md.’a ponta 
winand (1) wol.kol.an tduwa: “ niya iyam(a) wundna! ydi(ya) 
kuyk(a) tydya Po.tyamamanamdka yap.a wi.la tatéya (2) iya (3) 
yap.a wila iwabilay (4) yap.a tduwanda: (5) “ pi.’a pi.’a kana 
‘) Phonographic record obtainable. 


‘8 Nominal, pronominal and adjectival ending “a” often omitted for the sake 
of euphony. Cf. also pam(a), min(a), ttim(a), bul(a), yamp(a) etc. in above text. 
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wimpana! yai(ya) md.a weityana wéityandnya! kdan(a) ka.- 
(6) ko.rpa tauwa: yai(ya) mé.’a wéityanaénya! yiul(a) 
wimpandka!”’ (7) kana!” (wol.kal.an) tauwa (8) “ ydtya kd.’a 
yimpiya!’ (9) wol.kol.an tauwa: yai(ya) tépalinta!”’ (10) 
ho.rpa katyan méiya (11) ko.rpa kdtyina tepin(a) pi.piyka (12) 
yai(ya) dyintalinta!”’ wal.kol.an tauwa.ku.tyéka dyintina (13) 
kéka ka.(’a) tu.tanda wdantana (14) bila wdiya wdanbilay (15) 
tauwa bilbilanddkama (16) wol.kal.an tduwa bilanbilanddka : 
“ nip(a) pék(a) u.Rauwa! td.yk(a) tatduwa a.k(a) wanta dyam(a) 
tu.tyauwa!” tauwabilanda (17) ydiya tydya a.ka to.ndka! 
(18) d.ka want(a) uwdya aya tu.tydya! ad.ka mi.na uwadya dyam(a) 
tutydya!’’ (19) tya (20) [end of Part 1] ko.rpa yap.a wi.la ta.yka 
wanta tiwabilay (21) P2.tyamdmandma tu.tyabula (22) yap.anda 
kéka ku.tyékan pi.’p1.’an (23) kana pént(a) konta ydyan pi.pi.’an 
(24) wol.kol.an kéiyam tya (25) A.deda palam wdémpa. d.ka wanta 
uwa (26) niluma tauwa: “ iyam(a) tu.tydya!’’ tduwa (27) 
tauwa winya ponta yoyka pu.t’aka tduwanddka (28) niya iyama 
yo.na wundna! (29) ydtya pékamdmanak iyanda!”’ taiwa (30) 
“ pama natabila wampaiyan 4d.kin wokandwoiya (31) tauwdiyan 
ma.ka® ponta pu.t’ak(a) tepdtyan (32) niyay in(a) auwa kantandka 
(33)! [wundna! wiinya! ponta! wundna! (34) ydtya 
tutydya! ydiya pékapékandma wundya!” (35) dyama wol.kol.an 
atwa tu.tydna) (36) kana pama d.ka in(a) wo.kan yi.ka tepampa (37) 
wal.kal.an kantampa (38) y2.ta pala wimpan buydmpa 
wal.kal.ana [minaka] (39) wol.kol.ana kana kompan kadtyanam yap.a 
kuntya tépina pi.punka (40) [mat ko.rpa kina tyimpampa wantya 
tyumpana] (41) yap.a wi.la nampa Konti.tthan (42) ydiya nampa 
Bambéigan pulwdiya wol.kal.an (43) yap.a wi.laka pulwdiya 
Konti.tthan (44) pulwdtya yap.anda mai ko.rpa (45) (end of Part 2]. 


Literal Translation. 


at-one-time the-bonefish at-A.deda with eld. bros. (and) with yng. bros. lived (1) 
the-bonefish said: “‘ you-all here stay ! I northwards go to-P9.tyamamanam (my)- 


(6) ““ Md.ka”’ is derived from the English word ‘“‘ mark ” e.g. to mark or cut a 
tree with a tomahawk in the increase ceremony. Similarly the word “ girla”’ is 
sometimes used instead of “ wantya koman,” the nominal suffix “a’’ being added 
to the English word “ girl.” 


‘) Portions of texts within brackets thus [ . . . ] not in record. 
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older-sister (and-my)-younger-sister I-(shall)-see (2) he-went (3) (his)-older-sister 
(and- his)-younger-sister he-found-those-two (4) (his)-older-sister he-told-her: (5) 

‘antbed now bring! I hands sore-have! now cook-in-antbed- for-me ! - (6) the- 
mangrove-(sister) said : ‘‘ I hands sore-have! by-and-bye I bring-it !’’ (7) “‘ now!” 
(the-bonefish) said (8) “I not (will)-make-it!’’ (9) the-bonetish said: ‘I (will)- 
hit-you!” (10) the-mangrove-(sister) (her)-yamstick picked-up (11) (with)-the- 
yamstick hit-(him) below-the-shoulder (12) ‘I (will)-spear-you!’’ the-bonefish 
said. (her) head he-speared (13) the-spear not was-pulled-out. it-remained-(in- 
her-head) (14) both very-sick lay-they-two (15) the-two-of-them-talked-things- 
over (16) the-bonefish said to-the-two-(sisters) : “‘ you-two under go-down! (when)-a- 
flat-place there you-two-see a-place nice there you-two-go-down ! ’’ he-said-to-those- 
two .(17) “I now go ground another-to! (18) (when)-a-place nice I-find there I 
(shall)-go-down !’’ (19) he-went (20) [end of Part 1] the-mangrove older-sister 
and-younger-sister a-flat-place nice found-they-two (21) at-Po.tyamamanama they- 
two-went-down (22) the-older-sister’s the-spear the-head was-sticking-out-of (23) 
now the-stalk long the-head and-hair-(sepals of the mangrove pod) sticks out-of (24) 
the-bonefish back went (25) A.deda back-up-to came a-place nice he-found (26) 
to-himself he-said: ‘‘I just-here go-down!” he-said (27) he-told (his)-older- 
brothers and-younger-brothers the-ironwood and-bloowood-trees he-said-to-them : 
(28) “‘ you-all just-here outside stay ! (29) I beneath will-be-going ! ”’ he-said (30) 
“men from-anywhere may-come (this)-ground walking-about-on speaking and- 
‘marking ’ (my)-younger-brothers the-bloodwood-trees-to and-hitting (32) you-all 
this auwa to-awaken (33) [goodbye ! (my)-older-brothers ! (my)-younger-brothers ! 
you-stay-here ! (34) I here go-down (and leave you)! I down-under-neath just- 
there (shall)-stay!” (35) there the-bonefish (his)-place went-down-into (36)]. 
now (we)-men ground this walk-about the-trees we-hit (37) the-bonefish place 
we-awaken-(into-life) (38) plenty to-come-up we-make the-bonefish (for-meat) (39) 
the-bonefish now a-mark from-the-yamstick-(bears) (where)-older-sister his-own 
she-hit-(him) below-the-shoulder (40) (food from-the-mangrove-fruit now we-make. 
the-women make-it (41) (my)-older-sister and-younger-sisters (are)-called Kontu. 
tthan_i.e.-‘‘ head-(the-spear)-sticks-into’’ (42) I (am)-called Bambeigan-“ the- 
heart-of-the-bonefish-beats-on-seeing-a-man ”’ (my)-totem-(is) the-bonefish (43) (my)- 
older-sister and-younger-sister-to totem-(is) “‘ head-sticks-into”’ (44) totem (is)- 
of-my-older-sister the-edible-mangrove (45) [end of Part 2]. 


Free Translation. 


Wolkollan the bonefish was once a man. He lived at Adeda 
(on a little creek up the Archer River) with his older and younger 
brothers the bloodwood and ironwood trees. One day Wolkollan 
said to them: ‘ You stay here, whilst I go north to visit my older 
and younger sisters at Potyamamanam (on the Watson River).”’ 
Wolkollan went and found them. He went up to his older sister 
and said: “ Bring antbed (for cooking my fish). My hands are 
sore. Come now and cook my fish!” His sister Korpa the mangrove 
said: ‘“‘ But I too have sore hands! By and bye I'll bring it!” 
“No! now!” said Wolkollan. “I can’t make it for you now!” 
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Wolkollan said: “I'll spear you if you don’t!’’ Then Korpa 
picked up her yamstick and hit him with it in the back below the 
shoulder. ‘“‘ I’ll spear you for that! ’’ and he speared her in the 
head. The spear remained there in her head. They could not pull 
it out! They were both sick from their wounds. Korpa and 
Wolkollan made up their quarrel. Wolkollan said: “ You find 
a nice flat place, and when you find a good place make that your 
home. I am going to another ground and when I find a nice good 
place I’ll make my home there!”” And he went. The mangrove 
sisters made their home in a flat place at Potyamamanam. The 
elder sister had the spear still sticking in her head. That is the long 
stalk that now sticks out of the red sepals of the mangrove-pod. 
Now women make food from the mangrove seeds. Wolkollan 
went back home again. He came up to Adeda where he had left 
his brothers. He said to himself “‘ This is a nice place here. This 
is where I shall stay!’’ He saw his brothers the bloodwood and 
ironwoods. He said to them: ‘‘ You stay standing up here on the 
bank. I’m going down underneath to live, there I will live (my 
wife and I). Whenever men come walking about on this ground, 
speaking to the trees and hitting them, then you must chase out the 
bonefish from this auwa. Farewell! my brothers! you stay up 
here! I go down below!” Wolkollan went down into his auwa 
and stayed there. Now men come to this ground and stir up the 
auwa by hitting the ironwood and bloodwood trees. Then the 
bonefish come forth in plenty for men to spear for meat. And now 
the bonefish carries a mark where his sister hit him in the back 
with her yamstick. The men of the bonefish clan now take their 
names from Wolkollan the bonefish and are called (a) Bambeigan 
i.e. the-heart-of-the-bonefish-‘ beats ’-when-startled-by-a-man.”’ 
(Péma=man, béigan=beats.) The bonefish apparently makes a 
sound when startled ; (6) Yangkambin or “ the-tail-of-the-bonefish- 
is-cut-off.”” (Ydyka=tail-of-bonefish, dmpan=cut-off.) It is 
customary to cut off the tail of the bonefish before cooking it. And 
the women are called (a) Tipwanta or “ leave-the-guts ”’ (tipi=guts, 
wdnta=leave). The women pull out the guts and throw them away ; 
(6) Kontutthan or in-the-head-the-spear-sticks”’ (konta=head, 
tutthan=sticks into). The stalk of the mangrove bean sticks into 
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the red sepals which resemble hair. It is because the women prepare 
the seeds of the mangrove for food that they take their names from 
the mangrove. The men are called after the bonefish because it is 
they who hunt and spear the fish. 


THE BULLROARERS (MOIYA AND MOIPAKA)*) 


Kad.yina yo.ta pinkiyina d.k(a) u.tyandma (1) a.k u.tyanam 
pama y9.ta d.k(a)moka yo.ta pinkiyan Kd.yini (2) mintya 
uyama pantiyan| (3) Pt.tyindk(a) ivan pantiyan uyama yayama 
petpet’tyan. wa wéiyana d.ka Pu.tyina winiyan (4) yagama 
bul t.tyan pita maiya bilay (5) tana wi.tu tauwiyan bilanda: 
“wanta inipa? (6) min wi.ka min pi.ka min dtyimba [min] 
payka [ydntya| yul(a) mink uwa yul(a) mink uwa” (7) “ya'a! 
paipinday [ydna| dyintana!”’ tduwa bilay (8) kan(a) i.bulay 
Kdlapin wimp.ulay (10) mat ko.rpt dyama tina (11) min wii.ka 
tatabula (12) ‘‘ wi.ka yndlanda in(a) pi. inwila!” téduwabilay (13) 
“ ydland(a) dnama!” “ tu.mpi.pt mémala!”’ tauwabilay (14) 
th.m(a) kinka!” tawwabiulay (15) tya (16) pita mdatyabila tu.la 
matyabula (17) pita nilan(da) ku.tyem(a) kala nilanda ku.tyem(a) 
(18) toma wi.tyabulay (wa woryan kdlabula) (19) bul(a) 
u.tyan wampanbuld! biul(a) u.tyan wampanbuld.!” (20) [end of 
Part 1] “ want(a) i.nipa?”’ [u.tyana tatiyanbilay wdantya koman 
nd.kay wa. away mamédintytyan| (21) “oh! wdntya koman a.n 
wa woryan nd.ka maméintyiyan . . .! tauwabilay (22) pi.pa ka.ttha 
matyaka t.ityandina tin komandndam (23) tan koman tauwiyan- 
bilanda : want(a) i.nipa?” (24) “ d.na wi.ka dyintana!”’ 
tduwa bilan ddnta (25) “yamp tydmpa! wt.ka dyintampa!”’ 
tduwiyan bilanda (26) |[iyandana| nilanda y9.ta nilanda 
yo.ta kala tin koman (27) min wt.ka yo.ta dyintabila (28) {koiyam|] 
pilam péntiyan yo.na [wi.kan kana kaliyan| (29) mina wi.ka 
té’a bilanddénta ‘“‘ niyanda ina!” tduwabilay (30) nilanda tauwa : 
“ niyanda ina!” tin komandnda (31) “ ydn(a) kan(a) tyadna!”’ 
“yet!” (32) i.bulay (33) kétyama wa’woryana kdlabilay 
(34) té.ma kinkabulay (35) pi.’'a kinkabulay (36) hkitya d.pulay 
(37)  ka.mpabilay (38)  té’abilay (39) mu.muykabiulay (40) 


Phonographic record available. 
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pu.ttham kad.mpabilay (41) wdntabilay (42) to.na wi.tyabulay (43) 
wo.woiyan kdlabulay (44) tan komana tatiyanbiulay : (45) bul(a) 
u.tyan wampanbulo.!”’ tduwiyanbilanda. bul(a) u.tyan wampan- 
buld.! tauwiyan bilanda (46) ydmp(a) tyampa! dyidyintampa!” 
tduwiyan bilanda (47) [end of Part 2] kéiyam péntiyan pi.lam (48) 
“mn wi.ka niyanda ina! kdan(a) tydna!” (49) “yé!’’ (50) 
to.na wi.tyabilay (51) kétyama w2’woiyan pétyabilay (52) wi.ka 
yat.bulay (53) pita mina (54) nyin.abilay (55) yama 
na.net?”’ tauwa bilay (56) yd.na té’abilay (57) kitya té’abulay 
(58) mé’a tatabilay (59) min maniydtama biyaniyan!”’ 
tduwabiilay (60) md.’abunta niya miyan pintyaka tuitytyan yaramu ! 
(61) [winyay tanbila! kitya médiyabila (62) td.ykara patatabila 
wéintandkama yu'untya kinkabila| (63) té.man pentydiyan min 
wu.ka [mintya| (64) tduwabiulay: “ yd.’aydma!” (65) mt.kama 
pala wampa (66) muntd.’ay tu.’abilay muntd.’ay ta.kan méatya- 
bilay a.k(a) wumpiyandma (67) kitya u.kiyan tin koman. d.ka 
wanta pantampa u.tyandma!” (68) nd.ka wimpiyan winiyay 
pa.tiyan tutya tatiyanbilay (69) “ u.tyan wi.kan d.na matyanbilay 
o...h!” tauwtyan (70) na.k(a) umpiyan wi.kam winyay (71) 
[“‘ yampa wo'woiyan mointydampa!’’| (72) [end of Part 3] tan 
koman méointyiyan na.ka wéinta na.ka kuwa ta.’aténuy (73) maméoint- 
ytyan ,mamointyiyan ,maméintytyan (74) pdapdatiyan (75) : 

pinya! yadlpa! yalpa! 

ku. limantilés. ! 

pi.nya! yalpa! yalpa! 

kui. limantilé:.! (76) 

tu.l(a) kalél! o'! 

tu.l(a) yoyka kalél! o'! 

kampa kalél! o’! (77) 


(muikan kuwa tataniyan) nd.kay (78) ([wdantya koman 
méintya tata mu.pam tatatiyan] (79) to.nama tduwa: “ d.ka wan- 
tampara! iyam(a) tu.tyampa!” (80) tdéuwa. “ kin a u.kémpa!”’ 
(81) wdntya y9.ta tu.tyiyan (82) ku.tyema dyam(a) tanabilay 
kulakulam(a) (83) to.nam méintya (84) tata (85) ina yd.na?” 
(86) mdtya (87) d.ka mi.kam d.ka wundnama (88) [kdiyam) 
pénta (89) “yap.a! ina ya.na matyina?” (go) “kana pataya! 
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[wtk(a) wanta tauwduwa !) ina ydiyala!” (gt) [kéinka kd.’a iwiyan 
movya kd.’a mamdmiyan] mama (92) : 
wu wu wih! wu wi. wu wu wih! wu wih! wu wih! 

wih! wi’ wi’ wi’ (93) 

“ wanta! kan pi.ttham patala!’”’ (94) 
wu wih! wuwih! wuwih! wu wih! wu wth! 

yu. yu. 

ya.nt yuw(a) intala.! [yantya) 

ya.nt yu. yu. 

ya.ni yuw(a) intald. ! 

[yali kuw(a) intala) 
wu wih! wu wih! wu wih! (96) 
“motya yampa uwampa (wantyiya)! (97) mé.ka! pamaka tan 
tampara!”’ (98) pu.t'u dyama bulkomanéy méiya tandtabilay 
uyanay (99) wdntya ku.tyema t.kabilay (100) [end of Part 4] 
“ina tu.tyala!”’ Kdlabin dyama ti.tyabila wantya koman ti.tyiyan 
u.ka maykama (101) méiya tu.tya (102) mika tinan dyama 
muk wantya koman (103) “ kana pama méiya tantydtyan wintyam 
(104) u.tyanam mamdiyan pama motya!”’ (105) kana ma.’ abinta 
timpa pi.paydna kiykaydna (106) wédntya ydntya (107) 
Literal Translation. 

At-Kangina many had-made camp for-the-Utyanam-initiation-ceremony-of- 
the-young-men (I) on-the-ground used-for-the-Utyanam-ceremony people many 
camps many they-made at-Ka.ngini (2) [the-u.tyanam-ceremony being-over everyone 
camped(3)] to-Pu.tyina went and-camped everyone next-day they-were-crossing- 
over. across-on-the-other-side at-the-camp Pu.tyina they-stayed (4) next-day 
two newly-initiated-young-men bamboo-spears picked-up-they-two (5) those old- 
men said to-those-two: “where are-you-two-going?” (6) flying-fox bandicoot 
emu wallaby (taboo) take-care-lest-you-two-eat by-and-by-may-eat-you-two ! (7) 
“no! black-ibis (we-not-you)  (go-to)-spear said-they-two (8). then they-two- 
went (9) to-Kalapin they-came-up-they-two (10). mangrove-tree(s) there stood 
(t1). flying-fox they-two-saw (12) “‘flying-fox for-us-two here in-plenty!” 
said-they-two (13) ‘‘ camping-place for-us-two over-there! the-firesticks let-us- 
rub!” said-they-two (14) and-fire make ! ” said-they-two (15) went (16) bamboo- 
spears picked-up-they-two spear-throwers picked-up-they-two (17) bamboo-spears 
the-one two carried the-other two carried (18) the-canoe launched-they-two [across 
they-two-pulled] (19) ‘‘ two young-men-initiates are-coming-up-two-of-them ! two 
utyana are-coming-those-two ! ” (20) [end of Part 1] ‘‘ where are-you-two-going ? ” 
[the-young-men them-saw-they-both the-young-girls in-the-water in-the-river 
swimming] (21) “o...h! girls there over-across (in)-the-water are-swimming 

. .!” said-they-two (22). fathers and-mothers for-food were-gone those girls- 
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belong-to (23) those-girls called-out-to-those-two “where are-you-two-going ? ” 
(24) ‘‘ there flying-fox (we-not-you) (go-to)-spear!’’ said they-two-to-them (25) 
“ we-all-go-with-you! flying-fox let-us-all-spear!’’ said-they-to-those-two (26) 
[they-all-went] the-one some-(girls) took the-other some-(girls) took (of)-those girls 
(27) flying-fox plenty-they-two-speared (28) (again) from-the-mangroves they-all- 
came-out into-the-open [the-flying-fox now carrying] (29) “‘ flying-fox gave-they- 
two-to-them ’’ “‘ for-you-all these!’ they-two-said (30) each said: for-you- 
all these! ”’ those girls-to-them (31) we-not-you now will-be-going!”’ “‘ yes!” 
(32) they-two-went (33) back across back they-two-pulled (34) a-fire lit-they-two 
(35) antbed they-two-heated (36) ti-tree-bark they-two-stripped off (37) they- 
two-cooked-(the-flying-fox)-in-the-antbed-oven (38) threw-(the-bark-and-sand)-off 
(39) ate (40) more cooked (41) left-it-(cooking) (42) the-canoe launched (43) 
across pulled (44) those girls they-saw-those-two (45): “‘ the-two-young-initiates 
are-coming-they-two ! ’’ said-they-to-them “ the-two initiates are-coming-they-two !” 
said-they-to-them (46) ‘‘ we-all are-going-with-you! we-all-are-going-spearing- 
together !’’ said-they-to-those-two (47) [end of Part 2] back out-came-they-all 
from-the-mangroves (48) ‘“‘ flying-fox for-you-all these-are! now we-not-you-will- 
be-going!’’ (49) “yes!” (50) the-canoe they-two-launched (51) back over 
they-two-crossed (52) flying-fox they-two-heard (53) (their)-bamboo-spears they- 
two-brought and-their-flying-fox (54) they-two-sat-down (55) ‘‘ somewhere what’s- 
that ? ’’ said-they-two (56) the-sand they-threw-off (57) the-ti-tree-bark they-two- 
pulled-off (58) eyes stared-with-they-two ! “‘ oh! the-flying-fox alive have-become!”’ 
said-they-two (60) (their)-wings are-moving . . . (61) [frightened they-stand- 
those-two] ti-tree-bark they-two-pick-up (62) a-torch-they-two-light all-around 
the-grass they-burn (63) the-fire-put-out with wings the-flying-fox (altogether) (64) 
they-two-say: ‘‘ it’s no use!” (65) black-flying-fox up came (66) with-the-claws- 
of-their-wings they-hooked-those-two with-the-claws-of-their-wings above lifted- 
them the-ground off-altogether (67) ti-tree-bark-(with) went-down-to-the-river those 
girls a-place nice we-will-make-for-camping to the-utyana!”’ (68) the-water 
they-splashed frightened and-singing went-down-under (when)-they-saw-those-two 
(69) “‘ the flying-fox there they-pick-up-those-two ! 0. . .h!”’ they-exclaimed (70) 
the-water they-hit because-of-the-flying-fox frightened (71) [us across let-us-swim- 
over] (72) [end of Part 3] those girls swim the-water swirling-round-(them) the- 
current down-stream carries (73) they-swim and-swim and-swim (74). singing (75) : 


old-man-father ! (your)-club! (your)-club ! 

(your)-bonefish-spear ! (your)-bonefish-spear ! 

old-man-father ! (your)-club! (your)-club ! 

(your)-bonefish-spear ! (76) 

(your)-spear-thrower of-bloodwood bring ! 0’ ! 

(your)-spear-thrower of-ironwood bring! 0’ ! 

(your)-spear-thrower of-mahogany bring! 0’! (77) 
[a-rock down-stream they-saw] in-the-water standing-up (78) [the-girls swam and- 
looked the-bottom they-saw] (79) one said: ‘ground nice-for-us here let-us-go- 
down-under!”’ (80) she-said: ‘“‘now let-us-go-down!” (81) the-girls many 
went-down-under (82) two there stood-they-two behind (83) one swam (84) 
looked (85) ‘‘ this what-is-it ? ’’ (86) she-picked-it-up (87) the-ground the-bottom 
the ground from-lying-on (88) back came-out (89) “ older-sister! this what-is-it 
you-have-picked-up ?”’ (90) now let-me-try-it! [sound nice it-may-make !] 


(20) The meaning of this line (61) is not clear, for the sentence is incomplete owing 
to a flaw in the original record. 


re 
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to-this let-us-listen!’’ (gt) [before never had-been-found a-bull-roarer never had- 
been-swung] she-swung-it : 
wi. ! wu wu wih! wu wi.! wu wu wih! wu wih! wu wih! wi, wi’ wi’ (93) 
how-nice-it-is ! now again let-us-try!’’ (94) 
wu wth! wu wih! wu wih! wu wih! wu wih! (95) 

what-is-this (into)-the-clouds (into)-the-clouds 

what-is-this (into)-the-clouds we-are-swinging ? 

what-is-this (into)-the-clouds (into)-the clouds 

what-is-this (into)-the-clouds we-are-swinging ? 

[we-two downstream are-swinging] 

wu wth! wu wth! (96) 
the-bull-roarer we-have-discovered (we-women) (97) no matter for-men we-will- 
hide-it !’ (98) (in)-a-bloodwood-tree there the-two-girls the-bull-roarer stood-up 
(did)-those-two in-a-hole (99) the-girls both went-down-to-the-water-those-two 
(100) [end of Part 4] “here let-us-two-go-down!”’ at Kalabin there two-those- 
went-down the-(other)-girls (who)-had-gone-down went-down following-behind (101) 
the-bull-roarer the-place-of went-down (102) a-rock stands there the-rock (a-girl- 
(is) (r03) now men the-bull-roarer will-hide from-the-women (104)  at-the- 
U.tyanam-initiation-ceremony they-will-swing-it the-men the-bull-roarer (105) 
now the-wings and-legs-(of-the-flying-fox) we-(men)-break when-we-(men)-cook- 
them (106) (to)-women it-is forbidden-(to eat flying-fox) (107) 


Free Translation. 


At one time men held a big camp for the observance of the 
Utyanam or first initiation ceremony of the young men at the 
usual place Kangina on the north side of the Watson River. The 
ceremony now being over all were tired and slept for the night. 
Next day they crossed over the river to the south side and camped 
at Putyina. In the morning two of the newly-initiated youths 
(u.tyana) picked up their bamboo spears. The old men saw them 
and asked where they were going, reminding them that such meat as 
iguana, bandicoot, flying-fox, native companion, emu and wallaby 
were still forbidden food and that they must take care not to eat 
them. The two youths replied that they were merely going to spear 
black ibis. They went on up the Watson River in their canoe. 
They came up to a place called Kalabin, where a number of mangroves 
were standing, and in the mangroves was a flying-fox camp. ‘“ There 
are flying-fox, plenty for the two of us! There is a place to camp 
for us there! Let us rub our firesticks together and kindle a fire! ” 
When they had made the fire they picked up their clubs and taking 
two bamboo-spears each, they went down to the river. They 
launched their skin-bark canoe and pulled across to the other side. 
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“There come two young men!” The young men looked and saw 
girls swimming in the water on the other side. Their parents had 
gone away to look for food and left them. “‘ Where are you two 
going ?”’ asked the girls. ‘‘ To spear flying-fox in the mangroves ! ”’ 
‘“ We'll come and help you!” And off they all went together. 
Back they came out from the mangroves carrying plenty of flying- 
fox. The young men were laden with all they had speared. Their 
flying-fox they shared out with the girls. ‘‘ These are for you! 
And now we will be going we two!’” they said. “ All right!” 
said the girls. The young men went back across the river, made a 
fire, heated antbed, stripped off bark to cover the meat and cooked 
their flying-fox in the antbed oven. Then they pulled the bark off 
the oven and ate the meat. After that they put more flying-fox 
in the oven and left them to cook. Once more they launched their 
canoe and pulled across to the other side to spear more flying-fox. 
“Here come those two utyana! Let’s go with you!” Back 
out from the mangroves they all came again. ‘ Here’s your share 
of the flying-fox !’’ the young men said, sharing them out with the 
girls. ‘‘ Now we'll be going!” ‘“‘ Yes!” said the girls. Their 
canoe the young men launched and pulled back across the river to 
their camp. As they came up they heard flying-fox. They brought 
up their spears and the flying-fox they had speared to the camp and 
sat down. ‘‘ What’s that noise somewhere?” Hastily they pushed 
the sand off the oven and pulled off the bark. Then they opened 
their eyes with astonishment. “ The flying-fox are alive! Their 
wings are moving! ’’ They stand there afraid. They snatch a piece 
of bark, light a torch and set the grass on fire all around to burn the 
flying-fox in the flames. The flying-fox put out the flames with their 
wings. “It’s no use!”’ they said. Then up came big black flying- 
fox and hooked those two with the claws of their wings. The red 
flying-fox caught them too. They lifted the young men right off 
their feet and carried them off the ground. The young girls were 
coming down to the water at the other side of the river with ti-tree 
bark for a camp for the u.tyana. They saw the u.tyana being carried 
off. “Auw! the flying-fox have carried off those two u.tyana. 
Come quick! let’s swim across!’’ They hit the water with their 
hands and made a splash to frighten the flying-fox away. The 
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current swirled around them. The tide carried them off their feet 
and washed them downstream. They swam and swam, singing 
as they swam: 
“Old man father! bring your club! your bonefish spear ! 
Your bloodwood club! your mahogany club! your 
ironwood club!” 

They saw a rock standing in the water downstream and made 
towards it. One girl swam up to it and saw the shallow bottom. 
“Here’s a good place! We can sing for the u.tyana here!” 
She came on out. “Let us all ‘go down’ together here!”” They 
all ‘‘ went down.” But two of them were still left standing. One 
sees something lying on the bottom in the shallow water. ‘‘ What 
is this that I have found?” She picked it up, came out after her 
sister, and showed it to her. “‘ Big sister! what is this that you 
have picked up?” “ Let me try it! It may make a nice sound! 
Let us listen!’ No one had ever found a bull-roarer before and 
no one had ever swung one. She swung it: 

wu.! wu wu wuh! wu wu.! wu wu wuh! wu wuh! wu 
wuh! wu’ wu’ wu’! 

“ A nice soung it makes! Now try it again! sister! and sing! ” 
She swung it: 

wu wuh! wu wuh! wu wuh! wu wuh! wu wuh! 
“‘ What is this into the clouds swinging (that is forbidden) ? 
What is this into the clouds we-are-swinging ? 
We two downstream are swinging ? 
What is this into the clouds that swings ?”’ etc. 
wu wuh! wu wuh! 

“ This is a motya we have found ! we women ! It is we who have 
found it. But no matter! we will hide it for the men! It is they 
who will swing it! To us it will be forbidden!” In the bloodwood 
tree standing nearby they stood it up in a hole. Then they went 
down to the water. ‘‘ Here at Kalabin we will ‘go down’!” 
they said. There they “ went down,” following on after the others 
who had “gone down” into the auwa of the motya. A 
rock stands up there now. The rock is a koman—a young girl. 
Now men hide the bullroarer away from the women and swing it 
at the Utyanam or first initiation ceremony of the young men. 
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And now men always take care to break the wings and legs of the 
flying-fox (and remove the sex organs) before they cook the flying- 
fox. And to women it is forbidden to eat flying-fox. 


The young men have broken the taboo imposed during initiation 
by eating flying-fox and sharing their food with the young girls. 
As punishment they are carried off by the flying-fox, and the girls 
who have also broken their taboo in speaking to and taking food 
from the initiates find their bullroarer but lose the right to use it 
for themselves. The words of the song echo the refrain “‘ ya nei” 
ie. “‘ what-is-this-(we have found) ?’’ The word ygantya (forbidden) 
used by way of explanation implies that whatever it is that they have 
found it is forbidden. ydla kuw(a) i.e. ‘‘ we-two-(here)-downstream ”’ 
refers to the position of the girls as they swing the bull-roarer. 
The verb zntan is used in connection with the making of string dilly- 
bags or fishing nets in the following manner: “‘ kuiya yd.tan kiman 
nuiya vinta” i.e. string-of-the-fig-tree on-his-thigh he-was-twisting- 
into-twine.”’ Intala as here used is probably derived from the 
idea of twisting string in the hand and so refers to the movement 
of the hand in swinging the string of the bull-roarer. The ending ala 
agrees with ydla (first person dual plural) and refers to the two girls. 
Whatever the meaning of the song, it expresses the interest of the 
girls in discovering and swinging the bull-roarer which is associated 
by them with the young men. 


“It belongs to us-women! but no matter! we /ide it for the 
men! itis they who willswingit!” The bullroarer ‘‘ belongs-to-us- 
women-really because the motya or pakapaka is symbolic 
of the koman or young girl herself. The bequeathing of 
the moiya or pakapaka by women in the beginning of time, 
for men to swing, is subtly symbolic of the yielding up by woman of 
herself to man as also of man’s interest in what “ belongs to her.” 
The use of the word “‘ yantya’” (forbidden) refers presumably to the 
taboo between the young initiates and the young girls at this time. 
The swinging of the motya appears to symbolize the awakening 


of the interest of the girls in a sex-relationship, which is as yet 
forbidden. 


Wee 
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THE TWO COCKATOOS AND THE BULLROARER MOIPAKA 

d.ka pimpay tyimp.ula moipaka pi.piydya (I) min mi.wa min 
yeila pima mantaiyan ki.tyema vyimp.ula (2) “ yala yda’a yumpala 
moipaka”’ (3) yuka mo’a t.kabula (4) kd.’a té:nama biybinbila 
koitya 2.yka montabila (5) pi.pa mdmbila wi.’ay mamabila (6) 
“mamamala!’’ kiuntya mantaiyandya maméma: wi wit.! wi. 
wih wih! (7) “ mama kina!” kuntya koiyama maméma: wi wit. 
wi (8) “kana mima!” “ kana nyinta!” bila dtawi.bula 
mama.’ayamamanbila (9) yukay wantyabila (10) weipwinbila (11) 
“kana mamdla! pi.tthama mémala!” kin mambila (12) kuntya 
mantaiyan mama moipaka wi wit. wi wih! wi wit.! wi wih! wit wit. 
(13) “‘kadn(a) mama!” ma.’ama kintya ki.yama pi.yana moipaka (14) 
kana mama moipaka: wi wi. wi wih! wih wi. wi wih! kana 
kalabila wa.nkay tantyabila (15) kan(a) i.bula d.kaka (16) tu.ma 
kan maiyabila . “ ninka nanpila yaa dmanam!” (17) tu.mam 
minaya péntya u.wula (18) kana winbila (19) th.ma kinkabila 
yu.tan nyin.anbula (20) weipa wuwinabila (21) kontan taiwa (22) 
d.ka kana patyaman (23) “ydla!” kéka maiyabila (24) kan 
i.bula (25) min.a kein.ka pupinbila (26) kan kdlabila yoinkaka 
(27) “‘tya nyin.dla yoinka min kinkala!” (28) kwoika pi.pula min 
weityam (29) kana kiykabila (30) kd.’anda miykabila (31) wda.nka 
té:na té’abila (32) kitya mé.’abula palam kala (33) kitya winpula 
kan adtawu.bila (34) kityay winpila yila pi.p.ula (35) kan kdtabila 
koiyay (36) kékaya kana koiya tantyabula (37) kan kalabila (38) 
d.ka té:naka wamp.ula (39) min.a yukaya wantyabula (40) tu.m 
maiyabula (41) d.katyimp.ula (42) kinkabila tu.ma yanta kinkabila 
(43) kana winabila (44) wuwinabila(45) yt.tay dmpaya tu.maka 
kinkaka (46) wetp éntyabila (47) wuwinabila (48) kontan taiwa 
(49) 94.’atindma dmpaybila (50) min ta.’abula yukama (51) kéiya 
ta.’abula (52) tué.maya winpila pa.rkdtabula (53) kan miykabila 
(54) mumiuykabila (55) “wi.ya kaldla kintyandka!” (56) kan 
t.bula (57) “‘ydinka iya nyin.dla” (58) nyin.nyin.bula (59) 
min.a muykabila (60) weipwinbila (61) “ydla kana iydla! 
Rintywaiyayuta!”’ (62) pdyka piybila (63) th.m maiyaliila (64) 
auwara wet'abila (65) tu.ma kiykabila atiwardya (66) 
pi.a wunpila pd.rkatabila (67) ti.man puka wi.tya (68) tu.ma 
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ter’abula (69) pt.’a pa.rkatabula winpila pékay (70) kityay 
kayabila (71) kana kaimp.ula (72) kana péntya moipaka : 
“mamila!” (73) kuntya ki.yama ka.’dtandma méma: wit wi. 
wih wih! (74) yd.ta yula wantanéra!’” winya natakintya taiwa 
(75) “kana mama!” wit. wi wih! wi wi. wi wi. wi wih! (76) 
“kana wantala!”’ wa.ykiya tantya wa.yka!wi.p! (77) min payka 
kan émpila (78) atwaram maiyabila (79) kitya winpula (80) 
takabula (81) kana muykabila (82) ‘“‘iyam péntala!” d.ka 
yintyabila (83) min.a tyumpabila td.’abila td.’aya (84) 
maiyabila (85) kana kiykabila (86) min.a kana mumuykabila (87) 
“wala na.kaka tydla!” kan i.bula (88) né.ka miuykabila (80) 
kan i.bula (90) 4d.ka nyin.bila weipwiinabula (91) yu.tay dmpaya 
tu.maka kiykabila (92) d.kapanta (93) min.a mumiuykabila (94) 
kan t.bula (95) “‘iyama nyin.ala yoinka! (96) yu.pa 
ké’ina (97) kana wuwinbila dyaman (98) métpaka kan wi.tyabila 
wa.ykam (99) yuka ta.’aya yika mé:rkanay yuk t.kaya tantyabula 
(100) dyamdana wuwina pad.kaymaka yukaya dyama (101) “ inana 
wantayan nyintaya pamaka ina wokandanta tyimpatydna moipaka 
kan ydna ina tyimpana yimandya moipaka!” (102) ydla 
wantaka ?”’ (103) ‘‘ tyama nyin.ana auwa(t04) 4d.ka ina wa.’aiyana 
mu. auwa, ad.na mi.wa tatiwa (105) nyindara katiwa 
tyana d.ya nyin.dna! min yéila ponta yd.ta! (106) naiya 
ina nyin.dya! tu.tydya!’’ (107) 


Literal Translation. 


A-swamp-by two-made a-bullroarer out-of-mud (1) Muwa-the-big-white- 
cockatoo-with-yellow-crest (and) Yeila-the-small-white-cockatoo men big-and-strong 
both were-making-it-those-two (2) ‘“‘ We-two try (and) make-we-(will) a-motpaka !”’ 
(3) A-piece-of acacia-wood those-two-fined-down (4) A-hole at-one-end they- 
made (and) a-string long they-threaded-through-it (5) White-clay they-rubbed-on- 
it (and) red-clay rubbed-on-it (6) ‘‘ Let’s-swing-it!’’ Own elder-(brother) swung- 
it—wi wit.! wi. wi wih! (7) You-swing-it now!’ Own younger-(brother) 
swung-it. wi wh. wi wih! (8) ‘‘ Now you-swing-it!’’ ‘‘ Now you!” The-two 
took-it-in-turns handing-it-back-and-forth-to-each-other they-swung-it (9) In-a- 
tree they-left-it-those-two (10) They-lay-down-to-sleep (11) “‘ Now let’s-swing-it ! 
Once-more let’s-swing-it!’’ Then they swung-it (12) Own older-brother swings 
the-moipaka wi wt. wi wih! wi wh. wi wih! wi wh. (13) “ Now you-swing-it !”’ 
From-the-hand own younger-brother takes the-moipaka (14) Now he-swings the- 
moipaka wit wu. wi wih! wit wr. wi wih! Now they-carry-it. In-a-string-dilly- 
bag they-hid-it-away-those-two (15) Then they-went-to-the-camp (16) Fire- 
wood now they-picked-up: ‘‘ Yours (lay) that-way mine over-there!” (17) From- 
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the-fire in-the-middle-between coming-out those-two-find-(a place to sleep)‘ (18) 
Then they-lay-down (19) The-fire they-poke-up in-the-night they-sit-up-those-two 
(20) to-sleep-lie-down (again) (21) The-jackass called (22) The-place now is-light 
(23) ‘“‘ Let’s-go!”’ (their)-spears they-pick-up (24) and-go (25) Fish first they-were- 
spearing (26) then they-carried-it into-the-shade (27) “ Here let’s-sit in-the-shade 
(our)-fish let-us-cook!”’ (28) The-necks they-broke of-the-knight-fish (took the 
heads off) (29) Then-cooked-it (30) Catfish they-ate (31) side the-other turned- 
it-over (the-knight-fish) (32) Ti-tree-bark they-ran-for back-up carried-it (33) 
The-ti-tree-bark they-put-down (and) shared-out-(their-fish) (34) On-the-bark 
laid-it by-and-bye to-break-it-up (35) Now they-tie-it-up with-string (36) Onto- 
their-spears now (through)-the-string they-‘‘ tuck ’’-(the-bundle-of-fish) (37) Then 
they-carried-it-(their fish on their spears)-those-two (38) A-camp another-to they- 
came-up (39) (Their)-fish in-a-tree they-left (40) Fire-wood they-picked-up (41) 
A-place they-cleared (42) lit the-fire ‘‘ blowing-it-up’”’ they-lit-it-those-two (43) 
Then lay-down (44) They-went-on-lying (there) (45) In-the-night got-up to-the- 
fire to-poke-up (46) asleep fell-(again)-those-two (47) They-lay-(there) (48) 
The-jackass called (49) At small-daylight they-got-up (50) (their) fish took-down 
from-the-tree (51) the-string undid (52) In-the-fire laid-it-(the fish) and-warmed- 
it-up-those-two (53) Then they-ate-it (54) They-went-on-eating-it (55) ‘‘ Some 
let’s-carry for-midday !’’ (56) Then they-went-on. “‘ In-the-shade here let’s sit !”’ 
(58) They-sat-on-(there) (59) (Their)-fish they-ate (60) To-sleep-they-lay-down 
(61) Let-us now go! It’s-getting-late-in-the-afternoon (62) A-wallaby they- 
speared (63) Firewood they-picked-up (64) A-hole they-dug (65) a-fire made in- 
the-hole (66) in-the-fire antbed they-laid-(to-heat-it) (67) The-guts small pulled- 
out (68) The-fire they-threw-off (69) The-antbed made-room-in laid-it-(the 
wallaby) under (70) The-ti-tree-bark put-over-the-top (71) Now they-cook- 
(the-wallaby) (72) They-take-out the-moipaka. “ Let’s swing-it!’’ (73) Own- 
younger-brother first swings-it wi wit. wii wih! (74) ‘‘ My-turn next let-me-have- 
it !”’ older-brother his-own says (75) ‘‘ Now you-swing-it!” wi wi wih! wi wih. 
wi wh. wit wih! (76) ‘‘ Now let’s leave-it-alone!’’ In-the-dilly-bag he-tucked-it- 
away into-the-dilly-bag (it-went) wup/ (77) The-wallaby now they-took-out (78) 
from-the-oven lifted-it (79) on ti-tree-bark laid-it (80) They-cut-it-up (81) Then 
they-ate-it (82) ‘‘ Here let-us-sleep!’’ The-ground they-cleared (83) good they- 
made-it smoothing-it-over with-their-feet (84) Firewood they-picked-up (85) and 
lit-(their fires) (86) their-meat now they-ate (87) “‘ Let’s for-water go!’’ Now 
they-go (88) Water they-drink (89) Then go (back) (90) In-their-camp they-sit 
(then) to-sleep-lie-down (gt) In-the-night get-up to-the-fire to-poke-up (92) Day- 
light-came (93) (Their) meat they-ate (94) “‘Let’s go!’ Then they-went (95) 
“ Here let’s-sit in-the-shade !’’ (96) They-went no-further (97) Now they-stayed- 
there (98) The-moipaka now they-took-out from-the-dilly-bag (99) In-a-tree- 
stump a-tree-short-one in-a-crack they-hid-it (100) There it-stays for-ever in-the- 
stump there (101) ‘“‘ This I-leave you men-for ground this who-walking-about-on-it 
will-make the-moipaka (as) now we-two this make the-same-way a-moipaka ! "’ (102) 
“ We-two what-about !”’ (103) ‘‘ Here we-two-will-make an-auwa (104) Ground 
this-one they-will-call Mu.’auwa that-one Yeilauwa !”’ said Min Muwa (105) “ You 
up-river go there (your)-auwa sit-down-in Min Yeila my-young-brother! (106) 
I here will-sit-down. (My)-auwa (will)-go-down-into!”’ (107) 


41) This sentence is obscure. It apparently means that they slept in the middle 
between the two fires, or possibly they slept on either side of the same fire. 
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Free Translation. 

Min Muwa the big white cockatoo with a yellow crest and Min 
Yeila the small white cockatoo were fully-grown men or mantatyan. 
They were making a bullroarer by a swamp using the clay there. 
“Let us see if we can make a motpaka.”’ They whittled down a 
piece of acacia-wood, made a hole at one end, threaded a long string 
through it and fastened it. Then they rubbed white and red clay 
on the motpaka. “ Now let’s swing it!’’ The elder brother swung 
it: wi wi! wi. wi wih! “ Now you swing it!” he said passing 
it over to his brother. Then the younger brother swung it wi wi! 
wih wih! ‘‘ Now you swing it!” he said giving it back. ‘“‘ Now 
you!’”’ Thus they took it in turns to swing the moipaka handing 
it back and forth to each other. Then they hung it on a tree and 
lay down to sleep. When they woke up they said ‘‘ Now let’s swing 
it again! ’’ and they took it down and swung it. The elder brother 
swung it wi wh. wi wih! wi wi. wi wih! wi wi! “ Now you!” 
The younger brother took it out of his hand and swung it wi wi. 
wih wih! wi wi. wi wih! Then they hid it away in a string dilly- 
bag and carried it along with them. They came up to the camp. 
They picked up firewood and the elder said ‘‘ You lay yours over 
that way, mine there, the fire(s) in the middle will do for us!” 
Then they lay down. In the night the fire died down. They sat 
up and made up the fire. Then they lay down and went to sleep 
again. The jackass called. Daylight came and lit up the camp. 
“Let’s go!”’ Their spears they picked up and went. First they 
speared their fish then carried it up into the shade. “ Let’s sit here 
in this shade and cook our fish!’’ They broke the necks of the 
knight-fish and cooked it. They cooked catfish and ate it. They 
turned over the knight-fish in the coals. Then they got ti-tree bark, 
laid their fish on it and shared it out for using later. Then they 
fastened-up their fish in bundles with string and slipped their spears 
in under the string. Thus they carried it along on their spears. 
They came up to another camp. They took the bundles off their 
spears and left them in a tree (safe from dogs and other animals). 
Then they picked up fire-wood, cleared a place for camping, lit their 
fire and lay down. They settled down to sleep. In the night they 
rose, poked up the fire and fell asleep again. They slept on. The 
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jackass called. Small daylight came. They got up, took down their 
fish from the tree, undid the string and laid the fish on the fire to 
warm it. When it was warmed they ate their breakfast. ‘‘ Let’s 
carry some with us for midday!” They went on again. When it 
was hot they said: “ Let’s sit here in this shade!” They sat there 
for a while and ate their fish. After that they slept a while. ‘‘ Time 
to go, it’s getting late in the afternoon, soon it will be dark!’’ They 
speared a wallaby. They picked up wood, scooped a hole in the 
ground, made a fire in it and laid antbed on the fire to heat it. They 
pulled the small guts out of the wallaby. Then the antbed being hot 
they pulled off the burning sticks, made room in the antbed for the 
wallaby and laid it in between the hot antbed. Then they covered 
it over with ti-tree bark and earth again. Whilst the wallaby was 
cooking they took out the motpaka. “ Let’s swing it!” This 
time the younger brother swung it first wi wi. wii wih! “ My 
turn next !”’ said the older brother. ‘‘ Now you swing it!” wi# wa 
wih! wi wh. wi wit. wi wih! “ Now let’s leave it alone for a 
while !’’ He tucked it away in the dilly-bag! into the 
dilly-bag it went! Now they took the wallaby out of the oven, 
lifted it on to ti-tree bark. There they cut it up. When they had 
shared it out, they ate some of it. ‘‘ Let’s sleep here!” They 
cleared a good place smoothing it over with their feet. They picked 
up fire-wood and lit-up. Then they ate their wallaby. Thirsty 
they say “ Let’s go for a drink of water!”” They went to the water 
and drank and came back again. By their camp fire they sat a while, 
then lay down to sleep. In the night they got up and poked the fire. 
When daylight came they ate their meat: “ Let’s go on now!” 
They went on till they came to a good shady spot in the heat of the 
day. No further did they go. They stayed there altogether. 
They took out their motpaka from the dilly-bag. In the crack 
of a short stump they hid it. There it stayed forever. ‘“‘ Here I 
will leave you my moipaka for the men of this ground who after us 
will walk about here and make moipaka just as we have made this 
one!. . . Now what shall we do? . . . Here we will make our home. 
This place shall be called Muauwa, the home of the yellow-crested 
cockatoo and that over there Yeilauwa, the home of the small white 
cockatoo !”’ said Min Muwa the older brother. ‘“‘ You go that way 
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a little up river my young brother Min Yeila and make your auwa 
there. This I will make my home. Here I will stay forever in 
my auwa!” 


THE TWO BULLROARERS MOIPAKA 

moipaka ku.tyema pama wédntyati.ma 1. iyabila (1) pédtyaya 
i.bula pama t.ka pu.ttha wantya koiyama puka winpula puleiliya 
(3) puka kana pi.’ana (4) kdtyam wuwinabila (5) pama maiyaka 
iya mai watiydka (6) nd.kamd.’awei'a(7) tu.ma ké:rka pepéntyryan 
(8) kan émpa katyam wantyanda winpanda (9) winpanda wantyaya 
maiya niya (10) pamanda wi.ya maiya mumiuyka niya (11) min.a 
kd.’a muyka (12) min yantya pukwaiya yula wina (13) yula pika 
pi.’an (14) min.aka tya (15) min.a puybiya (16) kana 
matata yoinkaka (17) té.ma_ kiynka (18) ku.tyéka pi.pa 
(19) wda.nka té:na (20) mumiuyka (21) kitya mé.’a (22) kéiya 
tu.ttha (23) min.a kityaya winpa (24) kana (25) kan 
iya (26) d.kaka wampa (27) kéka tandta (28) min.a yukaya 
wanta (29) tu.ma mé.’a (30) (31) kiyka (32) kana 
wuna (33) wuwina (34) d.kapdnta (35) min.a maiya yukama (36) 
min.a kina mumiuykabila (37) “kan wédla!” (38) kan i.bula 
tyi.pa (39) wd.’away u.ka (40) min.a bubuiya (41) bula wantya 
pukmiénya bila kanyiya iyabula (42) kana métata yoinkaka (43) 
“ina nyin.ala min.a kiynkala!”’ (44) wdantyiya ti.ma maiya min.aka 
(45) ktkinkabula (46) pukmdanya weipwina kikinkabila kd.’anda 
muminkabila (47) kitya ket’ana min.a! ydla ya.niya kdtala?”’ 
(48) ‘‘ wd.kaya katala’”’ (49) kétabila (50) nyinta 
kadlana! naiya min.a kéka kalaya!’” paim(a)ti.ma taiwa (51) kan 
i.bula (52) d.ka winpila (53) wdntya ti.maka mé.’a (54) ku.tyékay 
kala (55) 4d.kay tui.ma tei’a (56) kina winpati.ma pamaka ti.maka 
(57) wantya nina kinka ti.ma (58) t.ma tyi.pa pamaka ti.maka 
u.ma kuinka wantyaya kinka niya (59) puk(a)manya méniya wna 
(60) min.a miuykabila (61) kintyawdiyiya mumiuykabila (62) 
kintya t.ka (63) kana winiyan (64) wikdta wa’wd.’abula (65) 
wetp entyabula kana (66) wuwiniyan (67) tué.ma u.tthama (68) 
wantya dmpayatu.maka (69) kiyka kotyaméntyawuwiniya (71) kontan 
kana tauiwa (72) 4d.kapantandya pdla papatyamdnda (73) puya 
pénta (74) weipwuwiniyan (75) kintyawdtya yiula (76) “ yampa 
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wantaka ?”’ iyama kina windmpa (77) tu.tyampa iyama!”’ 
(78) pi.tyapr.pi.tyama tumpa woiyana nyin.bula (79) puka épaya 
pt.pi.’a pi.piydya (80) “ kan yimindy ti.tydla!”’ (81) kana yimindy 
tu.tu.tytyan (82) moipaka ku.tyema pama waniya tu.tyabila (83) 
ku.tyema taiwabila: iyama tu.tyindla d.ka nimpa Pu:piydya (84) 
d.ka pimpa pi.’ana Pu.piydya (85) 


Literal Translation. 


The-moipaka two as-husband and-wife were-going (1) together went-those-two. 
The-husband “ went” in-front (and) the-woman behind (followed) (2) A-baby 
those-two-they-laid-down (inside) “‘ together’) (3) The-baby now is-born (4) 
Some-way-off they-stay-those-two (the mother and baby) (5) The-husband for- 
roots goes (and)-for yams (6) with-the-hand digs-(for-water) (7) (In) the-fire the- 
ashes he-cooks-(the yams) (8) Now takes-them-out some-distance-from for-the- 
woman laying-them-down (9) that-which-was-laid-down the-woman picks-up for- 
herself (10) Belonging-to-the-man some he-picks-up and-eats himself (11) Meat 
not (must)-eat (12) meat is-forbidden (lest) the-baby sick (should) by-and-bye 
lie-down (13) After-a-while the-baby is-big (14) The-husband for-fish goes-(to- 
look-round) (15) Fish he-spears (16) Now goes-up into-the-shade (17) A-fire 
lights (18) The-heads (of the fish) he-breaks-off (19) Side other (turns it over) (20) 
Eats-it (21) For-bark runs (22) String-(hibiscus) strips-off (23) the-fish on-the- 
bark lays-down (24) now ties-it-up (25) Now goes (26) To-the-camp comes-up 
(27) (his)-spear stands-up (28) the-fish in-a-tree leaves (29) for-wood runs (30) 
throws-it-down (31) A-fire lights (32) Now lies-down (33) Lies there (34) 
Daylight comes (35) the-fish he-takes from-the-tree (36) the-fish now those-two- 
eat (37) ‘‘ Now let’s-go!” (38) Now they-set-off southwards (39) To-the-river 
he-went-down (40) Fish (whilst) he-was-spearing (41) the-two the-woman with- 
baby along-on-top-of-the-bank went (42) Now he-goes-up into-the-shade (43) 
“ Here we-(will)-sit our-fish we-(will)-cook !’’ (44) The-woman fire-wood picks-up 
for-the-fish (45) They-cook-it (46) The baby sleeps (whilst) they-are-cooking the- 
catfish and-eating-it-those-two (47) ‘‘ Ti-tree-bark none (here) our-fish we-two in- 
what shall-we-roll-it-up ?”’ (48) In-grass let us-tie-it-up (49) They-wrap-it-up- 
those-two (50) ‘“‘ You the-baby carry I the-fish and-spears (will)-carry ’’ the-husband 
said (51) Then they-went (52) A-camp they-laid-those-two (53) The-wife for- 
fire-wood ran (54) On-(her)-head she-carried-it (55) On-the-ground the-wood 
she-threw-down (56) Then she-laid the-wood for-her-husband’s fire (57) (then) 
the-wife for-herself lit a-fire (58) facing-the-south her-husband’s fire towards-the- 
north the-wife she laid hers (59) The-baby in-the-middle lay (60) The-fish they-ate 
(61) When-evening-came they-ate-it (62) The-sun set (63) Now they-lie-down 
(64) Just-about anything-at-all they-yarn-those-two (65) Asleep fall-those-two 
now (66) They-lie-there-asleep (67) The-fire is-right-out (68) The-woman gets-up 
to-the-fire (69) lights-up the-fire (70) back falls-(again)-asleep-lying (71) The- 
jackass now calls (72) the-dawn comes lighting-them-up (73) The-sun rises (74) 
Asleep-lying-they-still-are (75) It-is-evening by-and-bye (76) ‘“‘ We what-now ? 


2) The statement the two moipaka ‘‘ together laid-down-a-baby-inside”’ definitely 
suggests that sex-connection is believed to be instrumental in childbirth. Cf. 
Introduction. 
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Here now let-us-stay (77) (our) auwa ‘ go-down-into’ here!” (78) side-by-side 
legs-crossed they-sat (79) the-baby on-(his)-knee held the-father (80) ‘‘ Now just- 
like-this we’ll-go-down ! ’’ (81) Then just-like-that they-‘ went-down ’-all-of-them 
(82) The-moipaka two husband and-wife they “‘ went-down”’ (83) The-two-of- 
them said: ‘‘ Here we (will)-‘ go-down’ (at-this)-ground named ‘ the-place-of- 
firesticks’”’ (84) At-that-place a-swamp big (there-is) at-Pupiyanga (85) 


Free Translation. 


Once the two moipaka were husband and wife. As is the custom 
the husband walked ahead and his wife followed behind. Between 
them they made a baby which the woman carried inside. By and 
by it grew big and was born. Then the mother and child stayed a 
little way apart from the husband. The husband went to look for 
roots—for yams. He dug for water with his hands. He cooked the 
yams in the ashes, then took them out and laid them down not far 
from his wife for her to pick up for herself. He took some also for 
himself and ate them. For it is forbidden that a father or mother 
should eat flesh when their baby is newly-born for fear the baby 
should grow sick and die. All this while the mother kept apart till 
by and bye the baby was bigger and browner. Then the man went 
down to the river for fish. He speared some, and went up into the 
shade on the bank. Here he lit a fire, broke the heads off the fish, 
put them in the ashes, turned them over on the other side, took them 
out and ate them. Then he ran and tore off some bark from a ti-tree 
and pulled some strips of bark from a green bush for string. He 
laid the cooked fish on the bark and tied it up in a bundle, fastening 
it with the string. Then he went back to his camp, stood up his 
spears and hung his fish-bundle in a tree safe from the dogs and other 
animals. Then he ran for fire-wood, collected it, threwit down and lit 
a fire. Then he lay down for the night. At dawn he took down his 
fish from the tree and ate it—he and his wife both ate the fish. 
“Now we will go on” said the husband. They went southwards. 
Down along the river he went and speared fish as he went whilst the 
woman with the baby went up along the bank. Then he came up 
and they found a shady place. ‘“‘ Here let’s sit and cook our fish ! ” 
The woman picked up some fire-wood for cooking the meat. They 
made a fire and cooked their fish. Whilst they cooked, the baby lay 
asleep. They ate catfish. ‘‘ There’s no ti-tree bark here, what shall 
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we use for tying-up the fish ?’’ ‘“‘ We must use grass!’’ They tied 
up their fish with grass. “‘ You carry the baby and I'll carry the 
fish and spears!’’ said the husband. Then they went on. Later 
they made a camp. The woman ran for fire-wood, carried it back 
on her head and threw it on the ground. Then she laid wood for 
her husband’s fire and her own. She laid her husband’s fire to the 
south and her own to the north. The baby lay in the middle. They 
ate their fish towards evening. When the sun set they lay down. 
They lay and chatted about this, that and the other till they fell 
asleep. During the night the fire died down. The wife arose and 
got more fire-wood and made up the fire. Then she lay down in her 
place and fell asleep again. The jackass called. Daylight came up 
full on them lying there. Thesunrose. Stilltheyslepton. By and 
by towards noon they said ‘“‘ Now what shall we do?” “ Let us 
stay here and make this our home just here!’’ Side by side they 
sat with their legs crossed. The baby lay on its father’s knee. 
“ Now just like this we will ‘ go down’ ”’ they said. That way they 
went, those two motpaka—husband and wife. They said: “ Here 
we will ‘go down.’ ‘ The place-of-the-firesticks ’ it will be called.”’ 
There is a big swamp there now at Pupiyanga. The Wiknatara call 
it Kun.ininga. This motpaka auwa is on Wiknatara ground. 


UrsuLa H. McConneL 


NOTE ON PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Plate I. The ritual of the bonefish pulwatya which occurs during Wintyanam 
(second initiation) ceremony and is witnessed only by kompa or those about 
to become kompa. 

(a) The bonefish-pulwatya covered with red clay as he emerged from the blood- 
wood tree, riddled with spears used in killing the bonefish, and on his head the peewit 
feathers (an associated clan-totem). The suppliant at the feet of the pulwaiya has 
removed the fan to show the phallus now erect and the hand supporting it. The 
wife of the bonefish-pulwaiya standing near is designated by a white mark on the 
abdomen (representing a womb or “ pouch ”’—used as a symbol of womanhood). 
In her hands she holds a canoe-paddle and a spear. 

(b) The female bonefish-pulwaiya with white clay, also riddled with spears 
and adorned with peewit feathers, and wearing a skirt made of strips of bark as used 
in secret ritual. 


Plate II. The ritual of the moiya and pakapaka. 


(a) The koman adorned with peewit feathers swings the moiya for which a club 
has been substituted. The figures on the ground are the koman who have “ gone 
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down ”’ (tutyana) into the auwa. Behind them is Kontutyan, the mangrove woman, 
making mangrove-food. (The mangrove and the peewit are associated clan-totems.) 
(b) The two utyana (young initiates) painted with white and red clay (see text) 


and a koman (young girl) with white clay on chest, designating breasts, swings a 
pakapaka. 


Plate III. The ritual of the motpaka. 


(a) The motpaka lies on the abdomen of a “ married woman who has as yet 
no child.” 


(b) At the end of the line the moipaka is swung. The ritual symbolises the 
continuity of life through sex and birth. 

(c) Men lying in a line with hands touching ; a ‘‘ woman-with-child ’’ (on the 
abdomen) in the centre; those to the left were ‘‘ growing old,” those to the right 
(not shown in photograph) “‘ came after ”’ as a result of birth. 


The reader will not regret more than I do the inartistic intrusion of trousers and 
“‘ calico’ into one or two of these photographs. But since I was not forewarned I 
had no option but to take the photographs as they are. Discovery of the ceremonial 
skirt made of strips of hibiscus bark came therefore as a godsend. These interesting 
skirts are only worn by men in secret ceremonial and are not seen by the women or 
uninitiated. The supposition that these skirts are a mainland adaptation of the island 
grass skirt is strikingly confirmed by the myth and ritual of the crocodile which 
Dr. Donald Thomson discovered on the eastern side of the peninsula and described 
in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIII, 1933 aug ), 
“ The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York—The Saga of I’wai.” In 
this myth the crocodile hero first makes the skirt of grass and then finding this 
material unsatisfactory makes it of strips of hibiscus bark. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN 
NEW GUINEA! 


By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


Anthropology and the Problem of Native Cultural Adjustment. 


| etemmarpuieremnete- it is now agreed, must concern itself with the 

broad problem of the reconciliation of natives to the changes 
which must inevitably take place as a result of European contact. 
It must plan to help the people bridge the gulf between their primitive 
culture and the requirements of modern days ; to ensure their social 
stability, economic welfare, and future progress. This is the task 
par excellence of anthropology as an applied science. 


My own experience has convinced me beyond all reasonable 
doubt that there is only one method of approach to this problem, and 
that is by living amongst the natives concerned. Only by leaving 
behind entirely one’s European associations and settling in the midst 
of the group (i.e. only by approaching them anthropologically) 
is it possible to gain confidence, to learn the true condition of the 
culture, to see clearly the adjustment needed, and thus to suggest 
the necessary lines of remedial action or procedure to the European 
authorities concerned, government or missionary. In the Tabar 
Islands, for instance, I spent untold hours with the natives, sitting 
amongst them listening to the settlement of their disputes, learning 
of their troubles and difficulties, observing their ceremonial life, 
sharing their joys and sorrows, participating in their secret life, 
accompanying them in the fulfilment of inter-group obligations. 
I was, indeed, or tried to be, one with them in all phases of their life. 
I left Tabar feeling that I had been privileged to see into the inner 


1This article was part of a paper read before Section F at the Melbourne 
meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science, January 1935. It is based largely on the writer’s experience as a research 
fellow of the Australian National Research Council in various parts of the Territory 
of New Guinea. 
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heart of the people, to interpret their ethos. And I regard it as an 
obligation to them and a duty to anthropology to make available 
to those concerned the data gathered relating to their welfare. 

Much of the native disaffection and maladjustment that exist 
in certain parts of the Territory where the European impact has been 
most violent and the process of cultural adaptation consequently 
very difficult, could almost certainly have been avoided—and 
incidentally many of the existing difficulties of native administration 
obviated—if, from the beginning, the European approach, alike in 
government and missionary activities, had been that of the 
anthropologist. 

For hours I squatted beside Savak, an industrious old native 
of the village of Fisoa in New Ireland, who, under the old primitive 
organization, would have been the leader of his people. He told 
me something of the history of the coming of the white man—of 
how the village land had been acquired years ago; of the inclusion 
in the European plantation adjacent to the village of certain areas 
of land sacred to his clan and indissolubly bound up with its spiritual 
and material welfare ; of the alienation, with the land, of the sea- 
front, the passage where the best fishing grounds were; of the 
differing and sometimes uncomprehending prescriptions of a succes- 
sion of government officers, that resulted in a sense of bewilderment 
in the native mind and interfered drastically with the smooth 
working of the old social machinery ; of the difference of outlook 
between himself and his sons who worked for the white man and 
were turning away from the traditional life of their fathers with 
apparently no satisfactory substitute for the future. And finally, 
of the failure of himself and most of his generation to become 
reconciled to the uncompromising attitude of a particular missionary 
whose method of approach to the people was in marked contrast to 
that of his long-visioned predecessor. This latter, because he had 
made it his business to understand the people, had not only left 
behind a lasting affection for himself personally in the community 
but had also planted very firmly the roots of Christianity in the 
soil of native life. 

Often as we sat talking, Savak and I and others, on the edge of 
the sea, the old man paused in his patient rolling of net-cord from 
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strands of vegetable fibre and, looking up at me, said: ‘“‘ Oh, master, 
why didn’t white men come and talk to us, and learn about our ways, 
and understand us, in those earliest days, as our late missionary did 
and as you do to-day ?’”’ Thus, in his inarticulate way, he expressed 
his conviction that all the complications, all the many misunder- 
standings, all the disturbance of social life and the consequent 
personal bewilderment and mental malaise, might have been avoided 
if the European contact had been along more comprehending and 
enlightened lines. 

In the same village was grizzled old Melake, repository of the 
lore of his people, cunning and wise in the art of malagan. Melake 
did not come near my house for many days after I arrived and 
settled at Fisoa. ‘‘ He won’t come,’ the others said. ‘‘ He has 
nothing to do with white men.”’ 

One of the big periodical festivals in connection with malagan 
rites was in course of preparation, and the activities of everyone in 
the village were focussed upon this work. Over it all presided 
Melake. Daily I went to the malagan-carving enclosure, to stand 
beside him, saying nothing—just appreciatively observing his work. 
Sometimes I picked up a piece of carving in apparent admiration, 
then I looked closely at the primitive tools with which he worked. 
Between the two of us at that time there was the barrier of language ; 
but it was evident that Melake’s distrust was breaking down, his 
antipathy to the white man weakening against a sympathetic 
approach. 

One evening I arrived home, after a day at the native gardens, to 
find the old man, to the amazement of the village, squatting silently 
on the back verandah of my house. We had reached a silent under- 
standing, the understanding that arises from mutual appreciation of 
points of view—the recognition by each party that the other, though 
different, had his particular work to do and that there was a place 
for the two. 

Later, when I was able to understand sufficient of his language, 
and when our association of mutual understanding had become 
firmly established, Melake explained his changed attitude to me in 
this way: ‘‘ You appeared another kind of master ; your eye didn’t 
fire. You didn’t approach us like this [demonstrating the facial 
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expression of hardness with which, he claimed, white men usually 
approached them] as if to say that you were the great one and I 
and my people were just ‘ something nothing,’ of no consequence.” 


I spent ten months in that melancholy, disintegrating village ; 
and during that time I got to know every phase of its past and present 
story. In their everyday problems that we discussed together, the 
people always deferred to my view—not merely because it was the 
view of a white man, a member of the strange superior race, but 
because they knew that I expressed a decisive view only when I 
understood the inner heart of the particular matter, and therefore 
saw it from their angle. And this I know, that only through such 
understanding, by seeing with the natives’ own eyes, is it possible 
for any European, more especially the official, to direct these people 
towards a complete and satisfactory adjustment to the new order, 
and thus ensure their progressive future. 


It appeared to me that Melake and Savak, each in his own way, 
were giving expression to much the same idea as the renowned 
African missionary who wrote: “ It needs the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding to cope with such a situation; that they may act 
with prudence and not with haste, lest they upset and destroy much 
that is useful, and fail to replace it by anything that is of lasting 
worth.” 


There are regions in the Territory of New Guinea to-day where 
it would appear, upon investigation, that life in the village has lost 
its former savour. The breakdown of old customs and the weakening 
of old sanctions and traditions have given rise to certain definite and 
urgent problems, as has the recruiting of labour for work away from 
the village. These are inevitable: merely to lament them would 
be sheer fatuity. A serious aspect of the situation is the weakening 
of social cohesion and unity that were such pronounced features of the 
old life. This weakening is expressed in the continual differences 
that arise between the old persons of ‘‘ fashion b’long before” and 
the younger generations, differences which no formal magisterial 
enquiry or court could possibly settle—since they are merely evidence 


2 Edwin Smith, The Golden Stool. 
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of the larger maladjustment, and form part of the larger problem of 
cultural adaptation and reconciliation. 


There is obvious need in the villages I have in mind for the 
provision of new and substitute interests and institutions; for 
economic development along new lines—the provision of new 
enterprises (of a remunerative nature where possible), and the 
guidance of the natives in managing and developing them.* There is 
the complex problem of land tenure and ownership, and the continual 
struggle on the part of certain outworn primitive institutions for 
survival under conditions that make their discontinuance desirable 
and inevitable. And so one might continue. 


In the case of New Guinea it is not the magistrate that these 
people need to-day. It is the guide, the adviser, the one who 
understands—and understanding, offers disinterested help. For 
ages these natives have sat down and talked over their problems and 
their difficulties. The system is still the only satisfactory one. Too 
many questions, questions that have nothing of the nature of offences 
against the law about them, questions of village social welfare and 
the like, come up for discussion and settlement in the artificial 
environment of the courthouse—with uniformed police boy on duty 
outside the door. 


In a case of apparent incest at Tabar during my stay there, I 
was able, at the request of a government officer, to show him the 
true facts of relationship in the case, to enable him to look at it with 
the natives’ own eyes, from their own angle. He confessed later 
that the natives themselves, realizing that there were certain involved 
technicalities of kinship that they could not explain to him because 
of the limitations of language and his own unfamiliarity with their 
particular system of social grouping, had advised him to go to me, 
saying: “‘ Masta ’e savee long altogether something b’long me fella. 
"E savee fashion b’long me fella.’’ (The master knows our customs 
and can therefore tell you all about the matter.) Here is a case of 


3 One thinks of the tragedy of the misdirected or undirected effort made recently 
by the natives of the north-eastern coast of New Ireland to cure and market their 
own copra, and of what might have developed out of the desire and will behind this 
still-born enterprise, if it had met with a sympathetic reception and secured official 
assistance. 
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confidence in the individual who has made it his business to live 
amongst them and acquire something of their language, and knows the 
way of their life. The implications of this situation are surely 
obvious. 


Anthropology and the Future of Native Administration. 


Under the present arrangement, cadets in the New Guinea 
Administration, after about two years of experience of the nature of 
their future work and the conditions of life in New Guinea, undergoa 
course of anthropology at the University of Sydney. This provides 
them with a background of general sociological theory with special 
regard to the culture-patterns of various present-day primitive 
peoples ; and also indicates, as far as is possible in an academic 
environment, the mode of application of the sociological principles 
to the study of native cultures in New Guinea. Of the urgent need 
for continuing this plan of University training in anthropology 
there can surely be no question. 

This course completed, the cadets return to the Territory to take 
their place in routine native administration work in the various 
out-stations, under the direction of district officers and their assistants, 
in most cases men with years of practical experience in such work. 

I suggest that, excellent as this course of practical and theoretical 
preparation is, there are certain gaps that might be profitably filled 
in the course of cadet training, both before and after the year at the 
University. 

When the cadets arrive in the Territory, for example, and prior 
to their first allotment to out-stations for experience and observation, 
it is reasonable to assume that they are eager to learn something of 
the wider and more general problems of the Territory, to become 
familiar with its background in comparison with other regions where 
the general problems are similar. 

The first need therefore appears to be for some official in the 
Department of Native Affairs—a Deputy-Director or Supervisor of 
Training—with academic training in anthropology, a_ broad 
acquaintance with the problems of culture contact and the systems of 
administration in various British and other native territories. Such 
an officer, devoting himself specially to the task of directing and 
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guiding the cadets throughout the whole of their pre-university 
term in the Territory, and after their return, during the first year or 
two of their field work, should be able to answer their many questions, 
help them in their early and elementary difficulties, and, by gaining 
their confidence, give them the right attitude towards and outlook 
upon their future work. 

As part of this training, the cadets might be given a general 
outline of the history of the Territory and of the nature and implica- 
tions of the mandate system—the ideas of trusteeship and of national 
responsibility under international supervision, and some under- 
standing of the general situation of European-primitive culture 
contact. Such volumes as Freda White’s Mandates, George Brown’s 
Autobiography, the Melbourne University Press symposium on The 
Australian Mandate, Lyng’s Our New Possession, Seaforth Mac- 
Kenzie’s Official History of the Territory in the Great War, Jacomb’s 
Future of the Kanaka, the Institute of Pacific Relations syllabus on 
Dependencies and Native Peoples of the Pacific, Guggisberg and 
Fraser’s Future of the Negro, various Annual Reports of the Territory 
and of Papua, certain non-technical anthropological papers, 
Heinrich Schnee’s controversial German Colonization, Past and 
Present, and selected copies of such a journal as the International 
Review of Missions might be made available, though not definitely 
prescribed, for reading. Thus the men would be filling in a broad 
background in which to interpret present experiences and observa- 
tions. It will be noted that none of the volumes suggested is of 
purely academic or theoretical type. All are readable, descriptive 
and general in nature, but broadly instructive in purpose. Reading 
them, however, would give rise to many questions and provoke many 
ideas which the supervisor should be able to satisfy. 

With a full year of anthropological study following this 
preliminary reading and the period of out-station observation and 
field patrol experience, the cadets should be well equipped to fit into 
the administrative life of the Territory. 

To-day this life is of two very different types. There is the 
work of penetration or exploration—the opening up and pacification 
of new little-known regions, and the more formal routine of tax 
collecting, magisterial and disciplinary work. Actually in long- 
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settled parts where explorative work or advanced police posts are 
no longer necessary, the present periodical visit of the District 
Officer in inspectorial and magisterial capacities is no doubt sufficient 
for discipline and general control. But even where they are most 
efficient—and nowadays they are all above reproach in this connec- 
tion—the “ kiaps”’ have their limitations; their duties are very 
varied, and they have neither the time to study nor the specialized 
training to understand the native and his problems in his natural 
social background, the village. The “ kiap,” by the nature of his 
office, is essentially a magistrate, someone to be obeyed—and often 
feared. 


Need for Special Branch of Native Affairs Department for Study of 
Village Life. 

Because of this fact, and the belief already expressed that it is 
not the magistrate that is required in New Guinea villages to-day, 
I am convinced of the need for a special branch of the native 
administration service, to concentrate upon the business of directing 
and adjusting the lives of the natives in their village. Something 
has already been said of the nature of the problems of village life 
that confront the Administration. Tackling these is not a job for the 
official in his ordinary routine. A small force of half a dozen men 
specially selected for this work would be sufficient. And this force, 
it would seem, would be best recruited from those young officials 
who have undergone the course of training for cadets. At some 
stage of their training, either in the Territory or at the University, 
it should be possible to select those who appear to show special 
aptitude and suitability for this work. Some of them will prefer the 
explorative patrol and routine magisterial duties. There should be 
little difficulty, however, in finding half a dozen who would be 
prepared to devote themselves to this special side of native affairs. 
Constituting a Native Affairs Field Staff, each member being styled 
a Native Affairs Field Officer or simply Officer of Native Affairs, 
these men might be given a broader course of training in certain 
aspects of anthropology, with special reference to present-day native 
social life in New Guinea. Such additional training need not be 
given at the University of Sydney ; indeed, it could be more suitably 
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done in the Territory, under the direction of the suggested Supervisor 
of Staff Training. This same officer, too, because of his closer 
acquaintances with the cadets, would be the right person, after 
consideration of their examination records in the University course 
in anthropology as well as their personal qualities, to select those 
best equipped for the work. 

Before making the selected young Native Affairs Field Officers 
available for their work, it would appear desirable that each be 
required, as a test of his ability to apply his anthropological and 
subsequent training, to make an ethnographic survey of a selected 
native community and to present the results of this work in the form 
of a report. This would help to familiarize him with the technique 
of ethnographic field work. 

Their full course of preparation completed, these special officers 
would act always as general liaison officers between the Director of 
Native Affairs and native society generally. They would be the 
means by which he would be enabled to keep his finger on the pulse 
of various communities. They would be expected to get to under- 
stand the native social organization of the particular region in which 
they were working; to attend major ceremonies; to become au 
fait with movements, such as missionary activities, that the people 
were incorporating into their new lives; to assist the people in 
matters of local concern; to get to know personally influential 
natives and leaders ; in short, in every possible reasonable way to 
link up the government with the natives in their villages. 

In addition to this general sociological work, the officers would 
be available to carry out special investigations in difficult or contro- 
versial matters involving native rights or customs. 

These Native Affairs Officers would have nothing to do with 
such matters as labour inspection and the relation of white and black 
as employer and employee. Their field of work would be confined 
to the sphere of native life in its own background. They would have 
little or no executive authority ; but would be expected to analyse 
situations and submit contructive recommendations to the authorities 
concerned. 

Thus these young officials would be gaining a fine background of 
experience of native life to draw upon when in later years, as District 
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Officers and magistrates, they would be called upon to handle big 


problems of discipline or dispute ; and such problems would therefore 
present new aspects. 


It may be suggested that to the European settlers in the 
Territory, such a system would savour of “ spoiling’ or “ molly- 
coddling ’” the natives. I believe that, since it would do much to 
bring about better understanding on the part of the natives of the 
ways and motives of the Europeans, it would do much to reconcile 
native life and interests to the economic needs of the Europeans ; 
who, while viewing the innovation at first with suspicion, would 
realize in the long run that it was essentially in their interests as 
well as those of the natives. 


It may be contended, too, that such a system would interfere 
with the duties of the ordinary official and his staff, undermine their 
authority and usurp their functions. To avoid this, and to satisfy 
the amour- propre of the officials concerned, the special officer group 
would be actually available to them and at their service when 
required, though remaining under the general direction of and 
responsible to the Director of Native Affairs. Thus, for example, 
if the District Officer at Kavieng were to find, at Tabar Island, a 
situation requiring time and special method for its settlement, he 
would apply for the services of one of the Native Affairs special 
Field Officers, and this latter would go and live amongst the natives 
and seek to clear the matter up, carrying out his investigations 
along the lines of the anthropologist, without formal courts, police 
boys, and the customary formalities of procedure. 


The special officers themselves would retain their promotion 
and seniority rights in the ordinary magisterial or district services 
section of Administration, being merely seconded for the special 
duty to the Native Affairs Field Staff. This fact—that they are 
all of the one branch of the service, and the knowledge that they are 
all working towards the one end of competent and creditable 


administration—should prevent any rivalry or lack of harmony 
between the two sections. 


ae 
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Conclusion. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to suggest a 
system in which anthropology will be given fuller recognition and 
greater scope in application to native administration. 

It cannot be gainsaid, I think, that a group of specialist officers, 
trained along the lines indicated, would constitute a most valuable 
factor in the future administration of the natives and their direction 
towards social stability, cultural reconciliation and economic progress. 
That there is urgent need for such a force to-day to operate especially 
in those regions where cultural disruption is well advanced—frequently 
with the concomitants of social maladjustment and depopulation— 
is certain. The natives themselves, who are coming to understand, 
and repose confidence in, and look for advice from the European 
who approaches them along anthropological lines, are looking for 
such guidance and assistance as the specially trained official could 
give. 

With such a body of officials available to the natives, a closer 
and more understanding relationship between them and the govern- 
ment would be assured—a relationship which is not possible under 
the present system of short and occasional visits from officials. 

The natives would come to feel, as they appear to do in the case 
of the anthropologist working amongst them, that there were certain 
white men to whom they could look for guidance and understanding ; 
whom they could regard as their “‘ master true,” with no “ eye of 
fire ’’ ; who would not regard them as “ something nothing.” As a 
result the natives would lose much of that under-dog, unwanted 
feeling which has come to them through contact with various types 


of Europeans—and which I believe is responsible, in part at any 
rate, for their racial decline. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. W. E. H. Stanner spent the wet season on the Daly River completing a 
study of the tribes there which he commenced in 1932. He then accompanied the 
missionaries who proceeded from Bathurst Island to open a new mission at Port 
Keats, south of the Daly River area. His first month there has been very valuable, 
for the sub-section system has only recently spread to that part. Mr. Stanner’s 
researches will throw much light on the sub-section and totemic problems of Northern 


Australia. He expects to return to Sydney in November after an absence of eighteen 
months or more. 


Miss Phyllis Kaberry, after visiting Laverton, proceeded to Moola Bulla in the 
Hall’s Creek district, Eastern Kimberley. She has already obtained important 
results regarding the totemism of that area, which are all the more significant 
when combined with Mr. Stanner’s results further to the north-east, but in an area 
culturally associated. 


Mr. L. Sharp, whose second season in north Queensland has already run into 
a second year, has gone overland from Cairns to Normanton, doing very valuable 
kinship work on the way. He now proposes to spend a few weeks at Mornington 
Island before visiting the Roper River and returning to Sydney in October. 

The Adelaide University Anthropological Expedition has this year gone to 
the Warburton Ranges via Laverton mainly to do anthropometric work. 

Professor J. L. Shellshear, of the Department of Anatomy, University of Hong 
Kong, spent several weeks during the winter in Sydney continuing his research on 
the primitive brain. He gave a lecture on this subject at a special meeting of the 
Anthropological Society of New South Wales on July 30th. 

Mr. J. A. Todd left in the Macdhui during July for New Guinea. He proposes 
to carry out further research among the natives of Méwehafen, south-western New 
Britain. 

Mr. Jack Hides of the Papuan Administration reports the discovery of new tribes 
in the mountains of Papua. They appear to be related to the Mount Hagen peoples 
of New Guinea. 

An interesting discovery is also reported from New Guinea. A series of lime- 
stone caves in the interior has been found to contain desiccated bodies, apparently 
of great age. Detailed examination has not yet been made, and it is not known 
whether they were embalmed or otherwise treated to prevent decay. 

Dr. R. H. Pulleine, a member of the Anthropological Committee of the Australian 
National Research Council, died in Adelaide on June 13th. Dr. Pulleine was a 
past president of the South Australian Anthropological Society, and had published 
several papers dealing with the aborigines. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

I bring to your notice two interesting cases of pseudo-pregnancy that have 
recently occurred in two women of the Worora tribe of the Kimberley district of 
North-Western Australia. 

Probably for many years before the advent of white settlement the population 
of the Worora tribe was stationary. Abortion is still almost universal. The propor- 
tion of children is very small. In the year 1927 at a gathering of 332 persons there 
were only 23 children under twelve years of age. These comprised all the children 
belonging to the whole Worora tribe. Very fewof the women have ever bornea child. 
Of those who have been mothers, most have had families numbering up to six children. 
Under the primitive conditions of tribal life a small proportion of the women 
could supply the losses in number caused by death. But, with the advent of white 
settlement in Australia, although the Worora territory itself is not occupied by white 
settlers, new factors have come in that have greatly increased the death rate. 
Epidemics of colds or influenza sweep the whole Kimberley coast every year; an 
epidemic of measles accounted for several deaths ; tertian malaria made its appearance 
last year. The result now is that owing to abortion the birth rate has fallen below 
the death rate and the Worora are threatened with extinction. 

Abortion in several cases that have come to the writer’s notice has been practised 
by the husband of the woman. He tramples on her abdomen when she becomes 
visibly advanced in pregnancy. One woman stated that the women themselves 
might procure abortion by pressing the abdomen against a rock. 

These practices are deplored by the missionaries who work among the Worora, 
and the people have been urged to save the children. In May, 1934, two women 
announced that they were pregnant and that they intended to keep their children. 
They were congratulated, given special care in the way of regular food and light work, 
and their respective husbands became quite enthusiastic at the prospect of fatherhood. 
One woman was aged approximately 30 years and the other perhaps 35. As time 
went on the women gave the outward appearance of being pregnant ; but, as the 
normal period passed by without result, the two cases became a matter of concern. 
At last, when twelve months had gone by, they were both sent to the hospital at 
Broome. 


The medical officer, Dr. A. Vickers, reports : 


“‘ Apparently in them the intense desire to have a child was aided and abetted 
by a spirit of mutual rivalry and competition. The enlargement of the abdomen 
was entirely due to dilatation of the bowels by gas. Once it had been demonstrated 
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to them that the swelling could be made to disappear with moderate pressure, they 
were convinced that they were not pregnant at all, and the swelling did not recur.” 


Yours faithfully, 


J. R. B. Love. 
Kunmunya Mission, 
via Broome, W.A. 


1.7.35. 
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AUSTRALIA 


White and Black in Australia. By J. S. Needham. London, 1935. Pp. 174. 
S.P.C.K. Price 3/6 net. 


The National Missionary Council has done a good service in publishing this 
book. Canon Needham was asked to edit it, but with the exception of two chapters, 
he had to compile and write it though various missionary organizations put material 
at his disposal. He has done his task well. 


The first chapter, Anthropology and the Australian Aboriginal, by Professor 
Elkin, gives an outline of the physical and social anthropology of the aborigines. 
The economic life, social organization, secret and ceremonial life and magic are 
briefly described, and matters related to missionary effort are discussed in the 
concluding section. In the second chapter Mr. J. W. Bleakley, Chief Protector of 
Aborigines, Queensland, gives a valuable historical summary of the treatment of 
the aborigines by the various States and the Commonwealth. Would that the 
advice given by a select committee of the House of Commons had been followed : 
‘‘ Protectors should be appointed, whose duties it should be to cultivate a personal 
knowledge of the natives and learn to understand their language to facilitate the 
growth of confidence. Lands suitable for their needs, allowing them to pursue 
unmolested their native means of subsistence as well as support themselves by 
civilized industries most likely to be congenial, should be reserved for them,’’ and 
more. 


In the rest of the book Canon Needham gives a candid historical account of 
missionary endeavour, making reference to all the religious bodies concerned. He 
concludes by giving an outline of a suggested policy on the basis of the Mott Missionary 
Conference and a National Missionary Council Conference. The proposals summarize 
the ideas of scientists, missionaries and employers and should be considered by all 
concerned with the aboriginal problem. 
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“Inspiration and Design in Aboriginal Art.’’ By Ursula H. McConnel. Art in 
Australia, May, 1935. Pp. 49-68, including 12 plates. 

The beautiful coloured plates and photographs represent, with the exception of 
one group, the art of the Kung’gandyi and Yidindyi in the Cairns district, Queensland. 
Miss McConnel points out that the majority of the designs are derived from objects 
which form an intimate part of daily life, but she is able to go further and “ tap 
the sources of inspiration from which these designs were drawn.”’ After giving the 
totemic and ancestral myths relating to the various designs, she concludes that “ it 
seems likely that the inspiration of the artist’s choice of design on the shields and 
other objects was originally drawn not merely from an intimacy with the ‘‘ common ” 
objects of every-day life but from a belief in the buleru who were responsible for the 
creation of these objects in the beginning and who impregnated them with their 
spirit, thus making them amenable to human needs.” 

The term buleru denotes totem, totemic ancestor, and indeed, anything associated 
with the totemic ancestors. We thus have in North Queensland a term with the 
same significance as the altjira and djugur of Central Australia and bugarit and ungud 
of the north-western part of the continent. 

Miss McConnel’s article is a welcome contribution to an aspect of aboriginal 
culture, which has scarcely been studied at all. The reproduction of the plates is 
excellent. 


“Notes on a Hero Cult from the Gulf of Carpentaria, North Queensland.” By 
Donald F. Thomson. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. LXIV, 1934. Pp. 217-235 and 3 plates. 


This cult was studied amongst the Tjungundji tribe of the Lower Batavia River, 
Gulf of Carpentaria—a tribe which “ is organized on a basis of localized, exogamous, 
totemic clans with patrilineal descent.’’ The culture-hero is Sivirri who made the 
first outrigger canoe, is connected with tribal initiation and the use of the drum, 
and finally went by canoe to the Torres Straits where he died a warrior hero. He is 
associated in the cult with his mother’s brother, Ernyongo, the culture-hero of the 
neighbouring Yupungatti tribe. Dr. Thomson says that though these heroes were 
men throughout, never possessing any animal characteristics, and are never imper- 
sonated by the wearing of animal masks, yet the former at least was the chief totem 
of the local clan. The author considers that this fact links Sivirri more closely 
with Torres Straits culture-heroes and suggests that the hero cult was introduced 
more recently into this area than into the Koko Ya’o tribe (vide Jnl. Roy. Anth. 
Inst., Vol. LXIII, pp. 453-537) “ where the culture-hero has suffered some modifica- 
tion, and has assumed the attributes of the totemic ancesters of the Australian 
mainland aborigine.’”” As a matter of fact, however, if Dr. Thomson’s account of 
Sivirri be correct, this culture-hero is similar to the heroes of eastern Australia 
such as Baiame and Daramulan who gave the tribes their culture and are intimately 
associated with initiation. Further, it is a question of terminology whether it is 
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expedient to regard Sivirri as a totem, seeing that he was but one person, and not 
a representative of a natural species. But even if we do drop the use of the term 
totem for such cases as Sivirri and Baiame, we can still parallel such objects of cults 
in Central Australia, for the “ cult-totem” or “ dreaming ’’ of some local groups 
seems to have little if any association with a natural species—the ‘‘ dreaming ’’ or 
hero of the “‘ dream-time ’’ being a human person who did not become anything else. 
This does not, however, deny the possibility of Torres Strait influence on Australian 
hero-cults. I believe that such influence is widespread in all eastern Australia at 
least. But as a matter of fact, some evidence is reported to the effect that Sivirri 
and Ernyongo are cult-totems in the sense of being both animal and human in form 
like so many of the Central Australian heroes. This will be published later. In 
any case, the author is correct in concluding that ‘‘ the influence of Papuan culture is 
manifest on the west, as well as on the east coast of Cape York Peninsula.” 


Dr. Thomson makes the interesting suggestion that “ the association of the drum 
and the canoe with Sivirri points to the conclusion that although outrigger canoes 
were not part of the original culture of the Tjungundji tribe, they were introduced a 
very long time ago, that they probably came through the Torres Straits, and that 
they formed part of the culture that accompanied the hero cult.” 


One of the most interesting points made in the article is that there was a definite 
specialization in the manufacture of implements in this tribe—a specialization which 
marked “its greatest development in the making of canoes.”’ Incidentally, the 
canoe-maker was paid in spears etc. 


“The Dugong Hunters of Cape York.” By Donald F. Thomson. Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIV, 1934. Pp. 237-263 and 3 
plates. 


This article deals with the dugong-hunting activities of the Kawadji or group 
of coastal tribes extending from Princess Charlotte Bay almost to Cape York. The 
Kawadji are an adventurous, fighting, sea-faring people showing marked Papuan 
influence in physical characteristics and in culture. The canoes, the hunting, 
harpooning and cutting up of dugong and turtle, and dugong magic are described. 
The more northern tribes have canoes with double outriggers while the canoes of 
the Koko Ompindamo have but one outrigger. There is a term for the owner or 
master of the canoe, and he is usually also the harpooner, and as such is the most 
important member of the crew. Rules govern the cutting up and distribution of the 
flesh between the owner (whether he remains on shore or takes a place in the boat) 
and the members of the crew. The use of magic is essential, and it is the harpooner 
who must be a specialist in this, otherwise his skill will be in vain. The magic renders 
the dugong sluggish and the harpooner strong and fearless. In addition, certain 
taboos which are to be generally observed, prevent bad luck, and in the Koko Ya’o 
tribe there is a definite totemic increase ritual for dugong. It is interesting to notice 
that “‘ a harpoon or any other implement is valued according to the skill with which 
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the material has been selected, the perfection of the technique employed in its 
manufacture, and the amount of time that has been required to make it.” 


“ The Passing of the Tasmanian Race.’”’ Halford Oration (1933). By W. E. L. H. 
Crowther. Medical Journal of Australia, February, 1934. Pp. 147-160. 


After a brief summary of the physical characteristics and customs of the 
Tasmanians, the author gives a very valuable account of their contact with whites, 
paying special attention to the work of Mr. G. A. Robinson. The record of the last 
years of the race, with epidemics and homesickness, is very sad indeed. To say the 
least, it leaves the impression that the authorities could have acted with much 
more interest, and knowledge and thoughtfulness than they did. Apparently the 
spectacle of the passing of a race was more to be desired than deplored. The author 
concludes with a reference to recent research which “‘ has had the effect of enhancing 
the cultural status of the Tasmanians relatively to that of the mainland natives.” 

The task which Dr. Crowther set himself to do was well worth doing, in spite of 
the paucity of material, and he has performed it well. 


“The Tasmanian Crania in Collections in the Commonwealth.” By J. Wunderly. 
Medical Journal of Australia, April 13th, 1935. Pp. 455-460. 

In this paper which was read at the Melbourne meeting of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, in January last, the 
author gives a survey of previous examinations of Tasmanian skulls and then discusses 
the question of the authenticity of specimens housed in the various museums. In 
his conclusion Dr. Wunderly points out that ‘“‘ the Tasmanian skulls are of interest 
because they are closely connected with the questions of how the natives reached 
Tasmania and whether the Tasmanians inhabited the mainland ’’ ; that “‘ the skulls 
of the Tasmanian full-bloods are remarkably alike” ; that ‘‘ about 20% of the skulls 
labelled as Tasmanian, are regarded as unauthentic’’; and that ‘there is no 
anatomical evidence to support the statement . . . that the natives were very wild, 
low-grade savages with enormous jaws and teeth. The Tasmanian was not vigorous, 
for a primitive man, and his jaws and teeth are smaller than the Australian’s and 
very different in many other respects.” 

The work of Dr. Wunderly, Dr. Crowther and others on the Tasmanians and 
their culture is to be highly commended. 


MELANESIA 


Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. By Margaret Mead. Pp. 
335+ix. William Morrow & Co., New York. 


In her book, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, Dr. Mead 
considers the question whether the differences in temperament between men and 
women, which we regard as “ natural,” are indeed innate, or whether they arise 
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from differences in the education of the children of both sexes; whether 
temperamental characteristics are truly sex-linked or but culturally determined. 
It is probably true to say that in all human societies the physiological differences 
between the sexes are emphasized socially in a number of ways—notably by differences 
in dress and ornamentation, and differences of occupation. But the differences in 
temperament which are so tacitly accepted in our own and in many other cultures 
are not universal. For the purpose of her study Dr. Mead examined the cultures of 
three tribes living in the Sepik District of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 
In view of her results it is particularly noteworthy that she did not choose these 
tribes because of any previous knowledge of their cultures nor of the contrasts which 
they present. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an account of the life and culture of the 
Arapesh, a people living in an unfertile mountain region, dependent for many things 
upon the tribesmen both of the coast and of the plains, but with whose cultures 
their own is in important respects out of sympathy. The Arapesh are a gentle people ; 
theirs is a society ‘“‘ unaccustomed to violence, which assumes that all men are mild 
and co-operative, and is always surprised by individuals who fail to be so.”” Their 
two great interests are the production of food and the bearing and rearing of children, 
and these interests are believed to be by their very nature in opposition but comple- 
mentary to each other. This results in a certain development of sex dichotomy, 
but, in their different spheres, every man as well as every woman is expected to 
work and to conduct himself in such a manner as shall ensure that the children and 
the food upon which the children depend shall grow. Associated with this common 
aim is the Arapesh assumption that there are no temperamental differences between 
men and women : both are expected “ to be gentle, unacquisitive and co-operative.” 
That this is indeed the Arapesh norm Dr. Mead attributes not to any differences in 
physique or diet between this tribe and their aggressive, warlike neighbours—for 
indeed there are no such differences—but to the training and treatment of the 
children from their earliest years. Dr. Mead describes carefully the life which the 
Arapesh children lead from infancy until their social maturity, and shows, with much 
insight, how this affects their temperamental development. The life of small boys 
is not identical with that of smail girls, but both grow up with a sense of emotional 
security in the care of others; both are protected from aggression and struggle ; 
both are taught, not to control emotion, but to see that its violent expression harms 
no one but themselves ; and both “ carry into adult life the fear of any rift between 
associates.’”” They are both brought up furthermore to accept the Arapesh conven- 
tion that sexual intercourse is dangerous and that sex-desire is something which 
arises in marriage but does not spring up spontaneously, and this convention has 
inevitably many ramifications in the social life. The account which Dr. Mead gives 
of Arapesh betrothal, marriage and sex-life is of very great interest and also of 
considerable theoretical importance. Indeed, if the Arapesh conception and system 
of marriage always worked to plan it would seem to be ideal, but, as the author 
points out, it is dependent upon factors outside the control of the society and therefore 
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does not always do so. For among the Arapesh, as in other communities, there are 
individuals, both men and women, who do not conform to the socially approved 
pattern and with whom there is no way of dealing. Such individuals are those who 
are violent, aggressive and non-co-operative in spirit. Although in practice the 
society “‘ gives quite a good deal of leeway to violence, it gives no meaning to it” 
and hence these individuals are social misfits and disturbing elements in the com- 
munity. 

In the Mundugumor Dr. Mead could hardly have found a people more strongly 
contrasted to the Arapesh if she had sought for one. That fate and not design should 
have led her to them is but an example of the extraordinary good fortune which 
sometimes comes to the field worker. For the Mundugumor have as their social 
ideal the very temperament which to the Arapesh is incomprehensible. They are a 
turbulent people who lead a life “ riddled with suspicion and distrust,” in which 
even a man’s nearest kinsman is regarded as his possible foe. In one respect only do 
they resemble the Arapesh: they recognize no temperamental differences between 
men and women. But among the Mundugumor both sexes are supposed to have the 
same aggressive temperaments, and whereas the parental, cherishing side of human 
nature is developed among the Arapesh, among these people pregnancy is resented 
by both parents, infancy and early childhood is marked by harshness and lack of 
affection, and later childhood—owing partly to the peculiar social groupings of the 
Mundugumor—by the antagonism of the father and mother, daughters being taught 
to side with the former, sons with the latter. How so turbulent a community, in 
which every boy is taught that his chief equipment for success is a capacity for 
violence and a disregard for his own safety as well as a total indifference to the lives 
of others, holds together at all, seems a mystery. Dr. Mead considers that the 
continuance of the society is made possible only by the aberrant types, the gentle, 
parental men and women, but that this should be so seems something of a paradox. 
We can only regret that Dr. Mead had not the space to give as full an account of the 
Mundugumor, illustrated so richly with concrete examples, as she did of the Arapesh. 


From the Mundugumor, Dr. Mead went to the people of the lacustrine village 
Tchambuli. Here she found a third cultural pattern for the relations of the sexes, 
which differed as much as did the two previous ones from that assumed as normal 
in our own society. In this tribe it is indeed an axiom that men and women differ 
temperamentally, but we have here a patrilineal people among whom, although 
theoretically the men are “ the owners of their homes, the heads of their families, 
even the owners of their wives,” actually it is the women who have the real power 
and the initiative. We are shown the picture of a society in which the lives of the 
men “ are one mass of petty bickerings, misunderstandings, reconciliations, avowals, 
disclaimers and protestations accompanied by gifts,” while those of the women are 
“singularly unclouded with personalities or with quarrelling.” This is due in part 
to the structure of the society, the regulations relating to marriage and the economic 
dominance of the women, and partly also to the different upbringing of the boys and 
girls. It is interesting to notice that in this society the contrast between 
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the theoretical dominance and actual subservience of the male has resulted in a 
notably high proportion of neurotic, maladjusted young men given to unaccountable 
acts of rage and violence. The socially aberrant, undominating female is less 
conspicuous since she is but one of a group of dominating women. 

In the last part of the book the implications of the facts adduced in the previous 
sections are considered. The most outstanding of these is that what we regard as 
masculine and feminine traits are not sex-linked but are culturally determined. It 
seems probable that in all societies there is ‘‘ the same range of basic temperamental 
variation ’’ but that some have selected one type as the norm, others have selected 
another, and others again have taken two extreme types and allotted them to the 
two sexes. Dr. Mead discusses the relation of such a social differentiation of 
temperament between men and women with homosexuality and mother or father 
“‘ fixation.’’ Finally she shows reason to believe that “‘ to the extent that a culture 
is integrated and definite in its goals, uncompromising in its moral and spiritual 
preferences, to that very extent it condemns some of its members—members by 
birth only—to live alien to it, in perplexity at the best, at the worst in a rebellion 
that may turn to madness,’ and that, to prevent such wastage, it is necessary 
to build a society on real and not arbitrary differences between persons. 

This book is one which should certainly be read by everyone who is interested 
in the peoples of New Guinea, whether anthropologist, missionary or administrator. 
Because of its theoretic importance to the subject of the relations of the sexes and 
the influence of upbringing on the development of temperament, it is also of interest 
to a much wider public. 


C. H. WEpDGwoop 


“The Divination of Sorcery in Melanesia.” By F. L. S. Bell. Man, June, 1935. 
No. go. 

This is a description of a former method of “ inquest.” The ghost is enticed 
on to a pole, called “‘ a fishing rod for the dead ” which is carried by a number of men. 
None of these are “ tabu ’”’ relatives, else the ghost would not answer the questions 
put by the cross-cousin spokesman. The ghost moves the pole at the mention of the 
name of the person who caused the death by sorcery. The pole is then placed beside 
the grave. No punitive action is taken, though conviction as an unsocial being 
brings sufficiently severe punishment. Though the pole must be manipulated, yet 
few natives would believe this. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Half Way Sun. A Tale of the Philippine Islands. By T. Inglis Moore. Angus 
& Robertson Ltd. Pp. 312. Price 6/6. 
This is a beautifully written and enthralling story the interest of which never 


flags ; the reader senses that it is about the actual loves and fears, hopes and trials, 
beliefs and customs of people who exist apart from the story; and though “ the 
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story is the thing,” yet this is more than a work of fiction. Indeed, the author warns 
us that this is the case ; that the chief characters and incidents are historical and that 
some of the former are still living. But since these characters and incidents belong 
to the history of a primitive people and of its contact with white invaders, the book 
has a special value for students of anthropology, more particularly since it is based 
on a careful study of the social organization and customs of the best authorities on 
the culture of the people concerned, namely, the Bontoc and Ifugao. In addition, 
the author not only lived in the Philippines, but actually wrote the story amongst the 
native folk who form its main subject. The student, therefore, will be well advised, 
after heaving read the book for the sake of the story, to re-read it for the sake of the 
vast amount of correct information it gives about the culture of the Ifugao and 
Bontoc—and gives in such a living manner. For example, the author brings into their 
natural places in the story accounts of the methods of irrigating and working the rice 
fields, and the songs and hopes and beliefs associated with this ; the customs centring 
around marriage ; the interesting legal institution of the ‘‘ go-between ’’ or mediator ; 
the institution of head-hunting; inter-village relationships and trade; the réle 
of kinship and wealth ; the various reactions to and effects of contact with Spanish 
and American officials ; and the policy of the latter in dealing with head-hunting 
and in selecting native men of personality to put their policy into effect. Something 
of the tragedy of racial contact is made clear, as well as the possibility of better 
things—a possibility which can become actual elsewhere as well as in the Philippines, 
if the officials be men of power, justice, understanding and knowledge. The Half 
Way Sun is commended to all students of primitive culture and of racial contact. 


A. P. ELKIN 


The Hill Bhutyas of Orissa. By Sarat Chandra Roy (Ranchi, India, 1935). Pp. 320 
and appendix. 

This book by the well known Indian anthropologist is of interest to students 
of the Australian aborigines for the Hill Bhuiyas are mainly proto-Australoid in 
physical type and have an Australian type of kinship system with cross-cousin 
marriage, but unlike the Australians, practice primitive gardening, with digging 
sticks and rotation of areas. They supplement the food thus obtained by collecting 
roots and fruits and by hunting and fishing. Matches have displaced the old method 
of making fire by friction, except on ceremonial occasions. Though their economic 
life is still primitive ‘‘ as compared with that of the more settled agricultural 
cognate tribes,”’ yet they do construct fairly substantial houses and “a few of the 
more well-to-do own block-wheel carts for transport, and plough-cattle for agri- 
culture.” This at least suggests that the Australian aborigines would not be prevented 
by innate incapacity from making some economic advance without disaster provided 
that the process was not unduly hurried. Consideration must always be given to 
the drag of tradition and age-old custom. The Hill Bhuiyas have been fortunate in 
this regard for the State authorities have refrained from interfering with their 
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accustomed ways and habits and ancient customs and ideas which are the outcome 
of their tribal genius and history, and which have so far answered their economic 
and social, mental and emotional needs fairly well. Their forests have been spared 
and they have not been subjected to religious proselytizing or to recruiting. Nor 
has their economic and cultural life been appreciably affected by the comparatively 
recent pre-Dravidian settlers who have taker. up waste lands on their hills and practised 
a more intensive cultivation with the plough and irrigation. A very few of the local 
hill men have copied the newcomers, but, of course, the paucity of suitable land 
prevents terraced irrigation, which cannot be widely adopted. 

Mr. Roy deals with the various aspects of native life; though the greater part 
of his book deals with the ceremonial and religious life ; he does not fail, however, 
to show how this is intertwined with almost every aspect of social and economic 
life. The main economic pursuits ‘‘ must be blessed and sacralized by ceremonially 
associating the deities with them,” and the family itself is bound closely together 
by ancestor-worship. Mr. Roy sums up the Hill Bhuiyas’s religion as consisting of 
“a belief in unseen supernatural beings believed to direct and control the course of 
nature and of human life, and in various rites and ceremonies designed to establish 
friendly relations with such powers with the object of securing good luck and 
preserving, strengthening and ennobling life.” It is religious feeling fostered by the 
worship and rites connected with the deities of village, village-groups and tribe that 
respectively supply the cement for the social integration of those political units. 

Students of primitive religion in general and of religious rites and beliefs in 
particular will find much in Mr. Roy’s book to interest them. 

A. P. ELKIN 


“‘ Patrilineal and Matrilineal Succession.” By A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. The Iowa 
Law Review, January, 1935. Pp. 286-303. 

Having pointed out that even in primitive societies there are problems of 
succession, that is, problems concerned with the transmission of rights in general, 
the author discusses succinctly the nature and function of the unilineal transmission 
of rights. Behind the question of succession lies the problem of status, which is 
very largely determined by birth ; in most societies the solution of this has been that 
“‘ a child derives certain rights and duties through the father and others of a different 
kind through the mother. Where the rights and duties derived through the father 
preponderate in social importance over those derived through the mother ”’ we speak 
of a patrilineal system and conversely for a matrilineal system. This, in its turn, 
centres largely around the system of marriage, though extreme systems of either 
type are rare. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown then discusses the sociological ‘‘ origin’’ or cause 
of an unilineal form of succession, which he maintains is related to those fundamental 
laws which are the necessary condition of a society’s existence. These are that some 
degree of functional consistency must exist ‘‘ amongst the constituent parts of the 
social system”; that the relations between individuals and groups must be so 
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defined ‘‘ that conflicts of rights can be resolved without destroying the structure ”’ ; 
and that in addition to the need for stability, definiteness and consistency in the 
social structure, there must also be continuity. Now, it is the function of corporations 
to provide this continuity, but as soon as a society ‘‘ establishes a system of corpora- 
tions on the basis of kinship, it must necessarily adopt a system of unilineal reckoning 
of succession,” for a bi-lineal system would lead to complicated conditions and to a 
functionally inefficient system of succession. 

The conclusion is that the chief cause for the establishment of unilineal succession 
is “ the need of defining, with sufficient precision to avoid unresolvable conflicts, 
the rights in rem over persons.” The author does not think we are yet in a position 
to determine why some peoples adopt the patrilineal and others the matrilineal 
principle in determining status or succession. 
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